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massacre of Texans by Mexicans at the Alamo, in 1856. This scene where one « 
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historie battletield of San Jacinto, General Sam Houston exacted terrible pun 


terrible defeats and heroie defenses in American history was thus ave 
a pleasure park for the people of the Texas city named for 
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James J. Hill. development expert, said that if Houston were, not a second Chicago soon it would be her own 


fault. Houston is determined to take no man's blame. Already she has a commercial boast: 





“Where 


Seventeen Railroads Meet the Sea. And she has a slogan: “The Manchester of America!” 


At the gateway to an agricultural empire larger than Germany and France and 
Spain, she has begun the factories which shall make good her dream 























Answer: 


Why Is Houston? 


Because of the Relation of Inland 


Tide-water to Manifest Destiny 


By A. C. Laut 


Read this condensed but authoritative study of the manner in which commercial 


supremacy is created. 


You will gain some new light on the modern methods of 


growing that important plant, the American city: 


OOKING at it superficially, one doesn’t 
grasp, at first, the extraordinary 
opportunities of the ports of Texas 
from the great quickening coming 
to the Gulf of Mexico from the 

opening of the Panama Canal. Stuck on 
the remotest inside of the great curve of the 
Gulf, how can Texas ports stand up against 
the competition of New Orleans and Mobile 
and Pensacola, which appear to have an 
advantage because they are nearer the great 
highways of ocean traffic? That is just 
where the superficial observer goes wrong. 
Those three Gulf cities might well give 
anything to be where Houston is with 
reference to the Panama Canal. 

Take a good look at a map of all North 
America! Why is Montreal a great harbor? 
Why, in spite of a half season blocked by ice, 
does Montreal ship almost as much wheat 
as New York and Philadelphia and Balti- 
more? Why has Montreal a population of 
close on half a million, compared to the one 
hundred thousand populations of Halifax 
and St. John and Quebec, which are from 
seven hundred to twelve hundred miles 
nearer the highways of ocean traffic? 
Make you bump your head, those facts; 
don’t they? Now take just as hard a look 
at the answer to these questions! Montreal 
is a greater harbor than Quebec or Halifax 
or St. John because it is the farthest inland 
harbor of the North. That is, it is from 
seven hundred to twelve hundred miles 


shorter land haul for the farmer of the North- 
west to ship out his wheat by Montreal than 
by Quebec or Halifax or St. John. 





Now, look back at your map of the Gulf 
of Mexico! Houston is the farthest inland 
harbor of the American continent. That is, 
Houston is nearer the ranches and wheat 
plains and cotton fields than New York by 
4go miles, and nearer than San Francisco by 
570 miles. If water transportation has the 
advantage over rail transportation of ten to 
one, or even seven to one—which is the 
lowest proportion ever given when con- 
sidering ocean rates, which please note, are 
not Canal rates—then the ports of Texas 
have the ports of the Atlantic beaten in the 
race for Western traffic by just that pro- 
portion. To ship Kansas wheat to New 
York, it must bear a rate on 1210 miles. 
To ship Kansas wheat to Liverpool by way 
of Houston, it bears a rail rate of only 720 
miles. The same of beef and cotton and 
dairy products, and even fruit from the 
Middle West. 

There is another interesting feature to the 
quickening of progress among Texas ports— 
especially Houston. Look at the map 
again! Why is there a city where Winnipeg 
stands—on the muddy flats of Red river 
and the Assiniboine? The city should have 
been up at Grand Rapids, where lake and 
river way would have given access to 1500 
miles of inland territory; but it isn’t at Grand 
Rapids. It is at Winnipeg on muddy flats. 
Why is there a city where Chicago stands? 
The site was a swamp. The city should 
have been up at ‘‘the Soo.” Why is St. Louis 
a mighty city? The river below its solid 
squares is dead to traffic, barely a dozen 
vessels a year passing up and down. Why 
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Main street, Houston, one of the avenues along which already a significant business is moving toward 
a future of inevitable Commercial supremacy 


is Buffalo a city? Why is Cleveland a city? 
In every case, the answer is the same. 
Winnipeg is a great city because the com- 
merce of an empire for a thousand miles 
passes back and forward through its gates, 
while that commerce could not go so far 
north as Grand Rapids. Chicago is a 
great center of traffic because the commerce 
of the whole Middle West poured into it like 
a sluice. St. Louis, in spite of its dead 
river, has reached with its suburbs a popu- 
lation of almost seven hundred thousand 
because it is the gateway to Missouri and 
Arkansas and Kansas and Oklahoma and 
Nebraska. Before the rise of Texas ports, 
St. Louis was even the gateway to Texas. 
Cleveland and Buffalo have both attained 
a growth of almost half a million solely and 
wholly because they are gateways to the 
traffic of the Great Lakes. 

Now look at Houston! Behind it is an 
empire of six enormous farming states— 
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taking only the states lying east of the 
Rockies and nearer water-front to Houston 
than to New York or Chicago. In Texas 
alone are four million people—twice the 
population of the Canadian Northwest; and 
the Canadian Northwest supports two cities 
of first rank—Winnipeg and Vancouver— 
and three cities of second rank, Calgary, 
Edmonton and Victoria. Texas has prac 
tically the same population as the whole 
of Eastern Canada; and Eastern Canada 
supports two cities of half a million and three 
or four of 100,000; and only one-fifth of all 
Texas arable lands are yet cultivated. 

You begin to understand why seventeen 
different railroads have centered in Houston 
within the last ten years. It has been no 
hit-or-miss policy. Grain roads of the 
Northwest and Middle West are not 
stringing rails down to the Gulf purely for 
the fun of invading rival territory. They are 
coming to the Gulf because it is 500 miles 












































shorter haul than to the Atlantic seaboard. 
That is where Texas interest in Panama 
comes in. If the merchant fleets of the world 
are passing through Panama, won’t the very 
volume of traffic available at Texas ports 
attract these fleets across the great inland 
curve of the Gulf? And if the merchant 
fleets come across the Gulf for cargo, won’t 
they come with cargo? Do you realize what 
that means? It means that the great com- 
mercial houses of New York and Boston 
and St. Louis, which now cater to Texas, 
must have branch houses in Texas. In fact, 
the city of St. Louis never wakened up to 
what was happening until the ports of Texas 
had already supplanted St. Louis jobbing 
houses. You ask a St. Louis manufacturer 


what has given his city a sudden spurt of 
interest to capture foreign markets; and he 
will tell you frankly, it is because Houston 
and other Texas jobbing cities got his trade 
away from him; and they got it by estab- 





Apartment buildings are a sure sign of the metropolitan nature of a city 
line with some excellent examples 








Houston is getting into 


lishing nearer connection with seaboard than 
St. Louis possessed. 

Of course, the new trend of traffic from 
north to south, instead of west to east, 
will necessitate many readjustments. It 
means new terminals, free harbors, cheap 
switching, new docks, enormous fireproof 
steel sheds and elevators; such as they have 
at Montreal where loads of 100,000 and 
300,000 bushels of grain are automatically 
handled in a few hours. Grain shipped by 
sacking entails extra expense of 5c to 8c 
per bushel in handling. The change in the 
direction of continental traffic means, too, 
an entirely new game of chess in export 
rates. From Houston to Liverpool is 
longer than from New York to Liverpool. 
Texas ports expect and have been promised 
export rates to overcome this differential. 

There is another feature to this “‘Why is 
Houston?” Celilo Canal has. been the mak- 
ing of Portland’s export traffic; and Canada 
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The Rice Technical Institute, at Houston, is one of the most richly endowed educational institutions 
in America 


has spent one hundred millions on her 
canal system, which feeds Montreal. Why 
is Manchester? And you at once answer 
“Ship Canal.” Yet how many _ peop!te 
outside Texas know that within two years 
Houston will have a canal that will bring the 
ocean to her very doors? Long ago freight 
barges used to work up and down the old 
Bayou; but from four to five million dollars 
have been spent in dredging, deepening and 
widening the old sluggish channel; and 
within two years Houston will have a twenty- 
five-foot channel to the sea, 300 feet broad, 
with a wide turning basin at the inland end. 
She already has a terminal belt line system 
costing seven million dollars, to distribute 
and handle the ocean traffic. 

Besides being the farthest inland harbor, 
holding the gateway to an empire traffic, 
and having a canal to the sea, any one of 
which would insure Houston the future of a 
second Montreal, or Buffalo, or Manchester, 
Houston has what should make her a second 
St. Louis, a second Chicago. She has 
behind her the greatest mass and area of 
different resources of any state in the Union. 
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You can travel two days by train north to 
south, and not leave Texas. From north 
to south, Texas is the same distance as 
from the Rocky mountains to Lake Supe- 
rior. Texas raises twice as much corn as 
Kansas or Manitoba do wheat—in other 
words, more than two hundred million 
bushels. Texas raises one-fifth of all the 
cotton grown in the world and two-thirds 
of all grown in the United States. Yet 
only ten per cent of the state’s cotton lands 
are yet tilled. In her eastern territory 
Texas has a timber belt of pine and hard- 
woods, the area of Maine, New Hampshire 
and Vermont; she has more timber yet 
standing than Michigan had originally. 
Her rice fields cover nearly 287,000 acres; 
and her oil wells have spouted from thirteen 
million to twenty million dollars’ worth a 
year. 

In fact, the cotton passing through Houston 
alone in a single year would make a garment 
for every man, woman and child in the 


world, and the gross bank clearings of 


Houston would put a dollar in the pocket 
of each garment. While cotton is one of the 

































































The municipal auditorium, seating 7000, has 





added greatly to Houston’s many advantages as 


a convention city 


greatest staples of the Houston district, 
such varied opportunities await the scientific 
and intensive farmer there that the district 
has become known as the main winter 
truck-growing section of the country. The 
country around Houston is the natural 
home of the planter, the farmer, the dairy- 
man, the truck and fruit grower. The soil 
and climate are ideal for the cultivation of 
fancy fruits and staples. Truck flourishes 
throughout the fall, winter and early spring 
months and brings fancy prices in northern 
markets. The early production of all truck 
gives the Texas trucker an edge over his 
northern competitors for the early markets. 

And with all these material benefits, 
Houston is not neglecting the intellectual 
and spiritual side of life. In the Rice 
Technical Institute she has one of the 
most richly endowed educational institu- 
tions in America. It was endowed by 
William Rice, whose tragic murder by 
his valet in New York some twelve years 
ago shocked the world. His fortune was 


amassed in the land and*cattle of Texas; 
in recognition he gave the Institute named 





after him the seventh richest endowment 
in America. Rice Institute comes next to 
Yale and Cornell in security against want. 
The Institute opens in October; and the 
world has been literally scoured for profes- 
Specialists from Spain, from Paris, 
from Naples, from Amsterdam, from Glas- 
from Japan, from London, from 
Germany, have been secured for courses of 
lectures. When you see the names of Hugo 
de Vries, the great plant genius, and Sir 
Wm. Ramsay, the great chemist, down for 
courses of lectures, you realize what this 
Institute may mean to Texas. As its name 
implies, it is a technical school. Dr. Edgar 
O’ Dell Lovett from Princeton is the director. 
The municipal auditorium, which seats 7000, 
will be used for the opening. 

When you come to add up what the 
natural resources yield Texas in a vear, you 
realize what one member of the chamber 
of commerce said. I had asked him when 
only a small percentage of Texas land was 
occupied, why the state didn’t go in for.the 
same big publicity campaigns that have 
spread the fame of the Northwest to every 


sors. 


gow, 
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the states lying east 


No wonder seventeen 


worth of cotton. Her wholesale lumber 
sales totaled $37,000,000. The rice crop 
adjacent to Houston was estimated to have 
vielded $8,000,000. Texas raised last year 
$24,000,000 worth of wheat. If you value 

* 200,000,000 bushels of corn at only 4oc, 
ve another $80,000,000; $50,000,000 
yearly comes into the state from sale of 
ranch products. Oil stands at from $1o,- 



































of the Rockies and nearer water-front to Houston than to New York or Chicago. 


railroads have centered here in the last ten years 


000,000 to $15,000,000. Manufactures total 
$60,000,000 per year. You have a total now 
of almost $400,000,000 yearly from natural 
resources; and you have not taken into 
account truck-garden products and poultry 
and hogs and hay; nor money brought in 
by settlers. 

That brings you to the next natural step 
in Houston development. Something more 


In front of her are the 


than a ship canal built up Manchester. 
Something more than water-front helped 


Chicago and Buffalo and Cleveland. Man- 
chester looms are fed with Texas cotton. 
The furniture factories of the Middle West 
use Texaslumber. Why should not Houston 
spin her own cotton and manufacture her 
own lumber and grind her own wheat and 
pack her own beef and treat her own rice? 
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Houston be Texas will one day 


the 


become a 


As a matter of fact, Houston has the largest 
independent beef packing house in America. 
It is to this stage Houston has now come. 
Her cotton-seed mills number six; and she 
has an equal number of rice factories; 
forty-seven Jumber firms center their opera- 
tions at Houston; but the city’s ambitions are 
to attract more than lumber yards; she wants 
factories. Along the canal will be frontage 
on both sides for fifty miles. To this front 
age Houston hopes, and with reason, to at 
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mecca 


attractions she 


for winte! 
has to offer them 


travelers 


tract the big industrial projects of the world. 
Gov. Hubbard of Texas once kept 
clerical and careful account of all cost of 
raising a bale of perfect cotton. It cost him 
$33 to raise that bale. I think it was from 
an acre only. He sent it East to be manu 
factured. The freight was 30c a hundred, 
the cost of manufacturing that bale into 
cheap cotton goods was $533. Now there 


passes through Houston every year two and 


one-half million bales of cotton. Multiply 




















that by $533 and you have the possible 
total of trade in manufactures. What 
Houston is asking herself is this: Why 
should she not keep that colossal total for 
rer own state, rather than it on to 
Manchester and Massachusetts? 

When you come to examine the net re- 
turns to the producer, you begin to under- 
stand why a city like Houston is justified 
in her high hopes of doubling and trebling 
her prosperity in the next ten years; why a 
man like Mr. Hill said if Houston were not 
a second Chicago it would be her own 
fault. About twenty years ago, land went 
begging in Texas at fifty cents an acre. 
Today, rice and wheat lands run in value 
from $30 to $50 an acre; and while that is 
not high compared to values in the North 
and Middle West, still it represents an in- 
crease of from 500 to thousands per cent. 

Takethericeland! Averagesare, of course, 
pulled down by exceptional failures; but the 
moderately good rice farmer may expect 
fifteen bags of 163 lbs. to the acre, of which 
the market price is $2.75 to $4. Put the 
price at $3. It costs $20 an acre to farm 


pass 


Why Is Houston? 





















A. C. Laut 4g1 
rice; for the flooding is more extensive than 
irrigating; the land must be leit tlooded. 
Still, at a cost of $20 an acre, net profits of 
$20 an acre are possible and frequent. Com 
pare that with the wheat lands of the North: 
30 bushels an acre isa large average. While 
the New York and Chicago price runs about 
St, the Northwest price is nearer 8oc. 
Your 30-bushel yield represents $24 value; 
but it costs between $7 and $8 to produce 
the wheat: that leaves you net $16 to $17. 
Or take cotton! If all the poor cotton 
were averaged in Texas, it would run about 
350 lbs. to the acre; or if all the best cotton 
yields were averaged, they might give two 
bales to the acre; but the average of the 
usual farm would be nearer a bale of 500 


Ibs. Cotton has not sold under toe for 
three years, and has sold as high as 17c. 
At roc the acre yield represents $50. De- 
duct the cost of $33. You have $17 profit, 
or interest on a valuation of $200. Is Texas 


wrong in anticipating as great an advance 
in the land values of the future as has oc- 
curred in the past? There is another point 
in the matter of attracting manufacturers. 
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Look at the map. 


by 570 miles. 


Houston is the farthest inland harbor of the American continent. 
nearer to the ranches and wheat plains and cotton fields than New York by 490 miles, than San Francisco 
In the center of the United States is a gigantic funnel with Houston at the point, and 
through this the country’s crops are spilled upon the great highways of ocean traffic 






That is, Houston is 











It is the cost of fuel. Texas has enormous 
lignite fields and enormous oil’ areas. Lig 
nite coal can be bought for $1.50 a ton, oil 
at from 8oc to Sr per bbl. of 42 gallons. 
Manufacturers count 2} bbls. of oil equal 
to one ton of lignite. 

These, then, are the claims on which 
Houston bases her high hopes. She is the 
farthest inland harbor, the nearest to the 
western producer. She is the gateway to an 
empire larger than Germany and France 
and Spain. The Atlantic gateway cities 
have populations of from 700,000 to four 





millions, with all the prosperity which that 
implies. Why should not Houston look 
forward to her million mark? The Pacific 
gateway cities have populations of 300,000 
and 600,000. Has not Houston as vast an 
empire behind her? One of the euphonious 
and significant phrases you hear in Houston 
is: ‘‘Where seventeen railroads meet the 
sea.’ Why should her ship channel not 
do for her what the Ship Canal has done 
for Manchester? Houston’s slogan, ‘*The 
Manchester of America!” is no idle cry. 
Montreal, placed only half as far inland as 
Houston, only half as near the western 
producer, has the wealth in population of 
half a million people. Why not Houston ? 

\s an additional attraction to manu 
facturers, Houston points to her Somers’ 
System of taxation, which places the highest 
tax on unimproved land. Unimproved land 
is taxed 75°¢ of its value; but improvements 


are taxed only 25°, of their value. City 
property is not valued on a_hit-or-miss 
policy, but is carefully estimated by experts 
as to density of population, number of 
people using the streets, etc.; and the lightly 
used thoroughfares are not forced to bear 
as heavy a rate as the ones of dense traffic. 
[wo other hopes Houston cherishes. It 
is becoming more and more apparent that 
Mexico will be de: eloped through American 


capital. America. capital is now pushing 
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a railroad through Mexico by way of 
Houston. Can Houston become the great 
Gulf port for Mexico? 

Then, Houston has another ambition. 
Florida is the playground of the eastern 
states. Why not Houston and her allied 
cities—Galveston and San Antonio, the 
playground of the Middle West? The one 
offers an ideal winter climate. Historic 
old battle-ground like San Jacinto—within 
motor run of Houston—or the Alamo of 
San Antonio; historic missions almost as 
old as Florida’s, older than California’s; 
sea bathing; a system of interurban car lines 

what more could the Texas trio of cities 
offer as a winter resort for northern people? 

And of late there has sprung up a system of 

hotels equal to any in the tourist resorts of 
Florida. Texas as a winter playground is 
an unexploited field; but an ‘Adirondack 
Murray” «ill discover the possibilities one 
of these days, and tell the world about it; 
and Texas will become the Mecca of winter 
travelers. 

But it is not alone in the future that 
Houston pride is centered. You will find 
that the present looks pretty big to Houston 
people. And why shouldn't it? Their city 
is already the largest inland port cotton 
market in the world. They claim more 
skyscrapers of six stories and over, up to 
eighteen stories, than any other city of equal 
population (115,000). The South has no 
railroad center to compare with them. 
Nor any city to compete with them as a 
convention city because of their hotel 
facilities and their new municipal auditor- 
ium. Then, too, these people are awake in 
government as In business. They run both 
alike. Houston was the second city to adopt 
the commission form of city government, 
using a mayor and four commissioners as 
city directorate, and improving on the 
Galveston form so that the Houston form is 
now being widely tried over the country. 




















The Peon 


By HERMAN WHITAKER 


{u‘hor of THe Merry Wives oF TEHUANTEPEC; THE PLANTER 


ILLUSTRATED BY J. A. CAHILL 


i N CENTAVO, senorita! Un 
centavito! For the love of the 
saints, a little cent!”’ 

Between the wild brown 
mites that uttered the plea, and 
the pretty tailored girl who looked down 
upon them from the rear platform of a 
luxurious private car, intervened almost the 
entire scale of human evolution. To a 
sympathetic eye—such as her own—the 
contrast had in it something terrible, for, 
just as dainty feeding and the careful 
nurture of a good heredity had produced her, 
the crown and flower of civilization, so abject 
misery and semi-starvation had stunted and 
debased in them a naturally low type. In 
spite of the childish softness of skin and 
contours that diminished the effect, their 
low receding foreheads, small craniums and 
simian facial angles all proclaimed a not- 
too-distant cousinship with the higher apes. 
They swooped like small brown vultures 
upon the handful of coppers the girl threw 
between the tracks. But when, exclaiming 
her pity, she jumped down to establish closer 
relations, they scurried away with a soft rain 
of nude feet to continue their begging from 
a distance. 

“Un centavo, senorita! Un centavito! For 
the love of the saints, a little cent!”’ 

Poised with animal shyness for further 
flight, they reiterated in the desperation of 
their poverty the thin wail that, despite its 
febrile weakness, had yet sounded the doom 
of the corrupt ring around Porfirio Diaz, 
which now prophesied with its miserable 
ignorance the failure of Madero, the Well- 
Meaning. 

To cool off its hot brakes, the train had 
paused midway of the hawk-circlings that 
the Mexican Central describes in falling 
from the shoulder of the volcano, Ajuasco, 
into the old city of Cuernavaca six thousand 
feet below. Already faint spires were to be 
seen rising out of a splash of rose in a wide 
valley whose sunburned reaches were 





checked with the vivid green of corn and 
cane, and beyond its environs, to the limit 
of sight, lay other valleys, fertile pools 
between sterile ranges that flowed off and 
away into the distant blue of the sky. 
Slumbering under warm silver hazes, the 
magnificence of that vast land had been 
accentuated by the fact that they had come 
steaming out upon it from volcanic ped- 
regales, black stony places whose natural 
gloom was emphasized by overshadowing 
woods of pion, and before the eruption of 
tiny beggars from the jungle along the 
tracks diverted her gaze, it had claimed the 
girl’s rapt attention. 

But not so her father. A Chicago clothier, 
he presented in his stout grizzled person the 
world’s eighth wonder, to wit—the astound- 
ing contrast between the wealthy American 
tourist and his cultured female child. Years 
of close attention to the mail-order business 
from which he had extracted a comfortable 
million had completely weaned him from 
parent nature, and while his daughter pitied 
the children and enthused over the view, 
he applied his sterner energies to the task 
of igniting a piece of paper on the hot 
brakes. Under his apoplectic puffings it had 
just burst into flame when the American 
conductor touched his shoulder. 

“Look at that fellow, will you?” 

His scornful finger was aimed full at the 
back of one of half a dozen peones that 
were lolling nearby on a pile of engine wood. 
All wore the sloppy cottons usual in the 
Mexican tropics and carried gay zarapes 
folded scarf-wise across their shoulders, and 
there was nothing to distinguish the con- 
ductor’s selection from the others till he 
chanced to turn. Then his blue eyes, cop- 
pery hair and white face stood out in start- 
ling contrast against the background of 
chocolate visages. 

““A half-caste? No.’ A grimace of dis- 
gust contorted the conductor’s red face. 
“Then he would have some excuse. He is 
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full-blood American, I’m sorry to say, son 
of a locomotive engineer that used to run on 
this line. Years ago, the old man ran an 
Erie ‘flier’ out of Buffalo. But he was one 
of your easy-goers with a flexible elbow, 


and after he had been dragged, one night, 
| 


fighting drunk out of his cab, he came down 
here. For this continent, you know, is 
shaped like a cornucopia. All the thieves, 


drunks and incompetents get squeezed by 
natural pressure out of the small end. His 
wife, who was decent New England folks, 
came down with him, but she died when the 
boy still lacked a month or two of five, and 
after that his raising fell to their housekeeper, 
a Mexican peona. And she wasn’t a bad 
sort, kept him neat and clean, taught him 
his letters in Spanish. But being Mex she 
naturally had no prejudices against her own 
race, and up to the time the old man went 
with his engine overa five-hundred-foot grade 
the lad ran wild with a raft of peon kids. 
“He was about thirteen then, and out of 
respect for their own race more than his 
father, the railroad boys chipped in on a 


board and 


monthly subscription to school 
him with an English family in Mexico City. 
But, Lordy, ‘twas no use. He ran away, 
again and again, and like the peon he is, 
always came back here to his pais. By the 


> Wo irk 


time he was sixteen, I had come t 
down here, and though all the fellows that 
knew him swore 't twould be no use, I got him 
a job on the trains They were right, too. 
In three years he ran right through the ser 
vice, peanut butcher, brakey, oiler, fireman, 
rackman. We tried him at everything and 
he ran through them all to the same tinish 


the boot of the man above him. Old 


booted him out of the cab. TI just hac 


1 


Charlie, the engineer that’s pulling us today, 
| to 
> him off the cars. He was so consarned|y 
or‘nary that even Mike Callahan, the road 
master, who uster be his father’s particular 
friend, shooed him off the tracks. And—it 
was queer—in all that time I don’t remember 
a single meal that he ever ate with us. 
eed of hiking up to the railroad hotel 
the end of a run, he'd sneak off to eat his 
fri foles and roll in his zarape on the mud 
loor of some peon’s jacal, and we could 
never break him of it.’”’ With a second 
grimace he finished: ‘I uster bank some on 
heredity and allow that no man of our race 
could fall to a peon’s level, but after watch- 
ing him for the last five years I’m setting it 
all to conditions.”’ 
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While the other talked, the clothier had 
eyed his subject with me ee disapproval. 
Now, squaring his fat shoulders, he laid 
down the law with the ponderous air of one 
who has fought to a successful issue his own 
battle against an adverse world. ‘Don’t 
blame heredity, sir, don’t blame heredity. 
Upon you or me the same conditions would 
have had no effect. It is simply a case of 
natural depravity, natural depravity. How 
does the fellow live?” 

“Live?” The conductor shrugged. ‘* Dios 
sabe! How do any of ‘em live? Begging, 
thieving, the slavery of some poor devil of a 
woman—it’s a safe bet he’s got one out there 
in the jungle. Just now revoluting pays the 
best. He fought with Zapata against Diaz 
and was in on the sack of Cuatla. Now that 
Diaz has gone, he’s fighting just as hard 
against Madero. It is said that he was con- 
cerned in the hold-up of a train on the Inter- 
Oceanic the other day, and there’s a price 
on his head.’ 

“Yet he dares to show up here?” The 
clothier raised shocked brows. 

“Because there are no troops on the l 
train. If a single rural showed up at a 
window, you wouldn't be able to see a peon 
out of that lot for dust.” 

Concluding, the conductor had uncon 
sclously raised his voice, and the girl—who 
had returned from her unsuccessful pursuit 
of the children in time to hear most of it 
hastily whispered “Oh, he heard you.” 

I don’t care a darn if he did.” Irritated, 
no doubt, by the memory of his former 
efforts on the degenerate’s behalf, he raised 
his voice still louder. “He sa peon! Of all 
the lot, he’s the dirtiest, lowest-lived peon es 

“But he had no chance” she pleaded. 
“A Poor ¢ hild, left to grow up wild 2” 

“Wild enough” he grumbled, and the 
brakes having cooled, he raised the departing 





erv *Vaminos!” 

\cross on the woodpile, the degenerate 
had pulled a short knife from the folds of 
his zarape. His blue eyes glowed in his 
dull weak face with a sicl ily gleam, and while 
staring at the conductor he kept jabbing 
the woodpile with a movement sickening as 
it was significant. He could not hear the 
girl's whispered pleadings, but he did catch 
her troubled glance, and suddenly ceasing 
his ugly pastime he turned his back, resumed 
his indolent lollings. 

When the train slid off downhill he did 
not look around. Neither did he take part [ 








“He's a peon! 


in the sudden burst of chatter among his 
companions. Even when one of them passed 
a scurrilous jest on the girl, he did not reply. 
Slipping down on-the other side, he vanished 
in the jungle. 


Two weeks later the private car still 


stood on the Cuernavaca side-track, for 
having found a hotel where he could dine 
without actual pain on American-cooked 
food, the clothier was quite content to lounge 


Of all the lot, he's 


the dirtiest, lowest-lived peon!” 


under its portales while his daughter flitted 
hither and thither and went from one es- 
thetic rave into another over the beauty of 
the place. Cortes’ house, old Joseph Borda’s 
garden, the rainbow streets of massive 
adobes, the black-greens of time that stained 
the golden cathedral, the thirty old churches 
and forty clear brown streams that issued, 
purring, from as many cool barrancas, lastly 
the purple hills that bound all in, individu- 
ally and collectively furnished a new 
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enthusiasm; yet, over and above the scenic 
interests, her naive love of the brown life, 
the naughty urchins, sweet-faced mothers 
and pretty children that returned her smile 
from within shadowy doorways, told that 
under her astonishing culture she remained 
very much of a woman. 

Entranced by the warmth and color of it 
all, she begged every morning to stay just 
one day more, and as her girl’s ignorance of 
the real danger that inhered in the rumored 
massing of the Zapatistas in the hills was 
complemented by the clothier’s racial scorn 
for all things Mexican, he readily consented. 
While, as aforesaid, she flitted like a pretty 
humming-bird from beauty to beauty, he 
held forth under the portales to elderly 
tourists like himself on the general incom- 
petence of that portion of the Mexican public 
that was passing in the plaza under their 
eyes. In his high contempt he ‘“‘pished’’ and 
also “‘tushed” the very idea of personal 
danger; was not disturbed when, one morn- 
ing, a scattering feu-de-joie announced a 
national holiday and sent the people shriek- 
ing through the streets with cries of “Zapata 
is coming!’ He even rebuked the nervous- 
ness of a fellow-countryman. 

‘Nonsense, my dear sir, there is no dan- 
ger. I brought with me letters from our 
Secretary of State to the Mexican authori- 
ties. Though these fellows may cut each 
other’s throats, they stand in wholesome 
respect of Uncle Sam. There is nothing 
to fear, nothing to fear.” 

On the afternoon that saw the car 
coupled, at last, to a mixed troop and 
passenger train for return to Mexico City, 
he maintained with obstinacy that was 
sublime in its utter lack of imagination the 
same viewpoint against the warnings of the 
conductor—the very man, by the way, with 
whom they had come down. 

“A rabble of peones, sir’ he replied to the 
argument that the presence of troops on 
board would invite rather than repel attack 
by the rebels. ‘‘What could they do against 
regular soldiers? In any case, we have 
nothing to do with their quarrels. They 
will not bother us.” 

Even when, halfway up the mountain, 
the train came to a stop and the jungle on 
each side belched sudden rifle fire, he re- 
tained the calm of his colossal conceit. 
“Do not be afraid’? he reassured the girl. 
“There is nothing to fear.” 

Lastly—so far as he was concerned— 
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when wild-eyed tatterdemalions presently 
began to stream in at both ends of the car, 
his manner was governed by irritation at 
their evident stupidity rather than fright. 
“We are Americans” he pompously 
addressed them. “Both our government 
and your own authorities just then an 
unpatriotic and altogether irreverent bullet 
splashed in the very center of his white 
waistcoat and he promptly subsided with 
a grunt. 

In death, too, did he remain unconvinced ; 
for as he slid from his seat to the floor his 
face exhibited the same expression of 
scandalized surprise that he kept in stock 
for unfortunate drummers who had to re- 
port the raids of unscrupulous rivals upon 
the territory of the house. For one second 
it appealed to the roof against the outrage, 
for the next it was hidden by the arms of 
his daughter, who threw herself screaming 
upon him. 

It was well, too, that she did. Other- 
wise she would not have missed the stick- 
ing of the conductor and negro porter after 
the former’s purring automatic had _ sep- 
arated three rebels forever from their lives 
Also, she was missed, in turn, by a volley 
that winnowed the space above her and 
removed the glass from the window as 
neatly as though it had been done by a 
glazier’s knife. When, a minute later, 
she was lifted to her feet by the rebel 
leader, a huge black charro, she was sorry 
that she had not remained standing. Bul- 
lets were preferable to the fire of half a 
hundred pairs of savage eyes. But, for- 
tunately, a half company of soldiers in a 
front car made a sortie just then, and leav- 
ing a man on guard at each door the leader 
hurried with the others away. 

Because, moreover, of a 
aversion on the part of the troops to the 
idea of extermination as propounded by 
their enemies in the jungle, she gained a 
long respite. With desperate courage alto- 
gether foreign to her idea of Mexican sol- 
diery, they returned the belching Mauser 
fire that sieved the coaches through and 
through as though they had been stage 
properties built of cotton. As long as a 
man was left to pump a cartridge into a 
gun they returned it, and when finally the 
rebels poured into the cars and began to 
dispatch the wounded, more than one took 
his slayer along with a swift upward stab 
of a bayonet. 





pronounced 








Until aroused from her grief for the dead 
to living terror for herself by the silence 
that followed the firing, the girl had crouched 
on the floor beside her father. Rising 
then, she looked out through the broken 
window upon a familiar scene, for the am- 
bush had been laid at the exact spot where 
the train had stopped to cool its brakes two 
weeks ago. Up in her nostrils floated 
the same strong smell of rosin and sawdust 
from the long woodpiles. But in place of 
the indolent peones she had seen lounging 
upon it, a dozen dead soldiers lay in maimed 
attitudes between it and the train. 

Above the din of the battle had risen an 
occasional woman’s shriek, and now, while 
she looked, there came pouring out of a 
third class car a stream of peonas. As 
they approached, the girl noted that many 
were pretty in their own dark way, and with 
sudden instinctive wisdom she pitied them 
for it. Some were crying, others threw 
up hands in gestures of distress. But 
though the distended pupils of all betrayed 
their terror, no one of them was frightened 
out of her simple conception of duty. 
Breaking off green branches, they laid 
them in the form~of a cross upon the sol- 
diers’ bodies.. Some knelt beside them in 
prayer. Yet such was the abject humility 
bred in their sex by ages of violence, at a 


touch on the shoulder from some rebel 


they rose at once and stood, meekly obe- 
dient to the new man that had been dealt 


Shocked 


them in the red shuffle of war. 





Until aroused from her grief to terror for herself, the 





girl had crouched beside her father 


and revolted by such animal detachment, 
the girl looked away and so found herself 
gazing directly down upon a white man. 

For a moment she failed to recognize 
him, was aware only of the American face 
and the flash of hope it shed upon her de- 
spair. Then as a vivid mental picture of 
him jabbing his knife into the woodpile 
rose in her mind, she pulled hastily away 
from the window—whereby she missed the 
flash of surprise that lightened for a moment 
his dull heavy face. When his voice rose in 
talk with one of her guards she was certain 
and felt thankful that he had not seen her. 

“Tis the pig’s luck I am in.” The 
guard began it. ‘‘To be set here to nurse 
Tuerta’s sweetheart while the others take 
their pick of the loot.” 

‘“‘And like the pig, you squeal before the 
killing. Rest easy, /rombre. The loot is 
to be gathered for fair distribution in one 
great pile.” 

“And the women?” 

“Will go by lot to them that lack wives.”’ 

“The little Americana also?”’ When the 
other shook his head, he ran on with a 
greasy chuckle: “‘Trust Tuerta, the fox, 
for that. But ’tis not fair, hombre. Was 
it not thy bullet that plumped into the fat 
back of the engineer just as he was throw- 
ing the lever to back downhill? But for 
thee nothing could have stopped the train 
from sliding out of our hands. Both by 
rhyme and reason she should go to thee 
that art an Americano like herself.” 
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Not understanding Spanish, the girl 
missed it all, but had she happened to peep 
just then she would have seen a second 
lighting of the dull face. At the words 
‘an Americano like herself”? the man looked 
down to hide a sudden flush. But when 
he spoke it was with the same calm. 

“My bullet, hombre, paid for itself in 
the wiping out of an old score. There 
was another that I would have settled in 
the same coin, but as it is already done, 
there remains nothing but to make sure 
of the receipt. The conductor, he is here?” 

She felt the car vibrate under his weight 
and, entering, he stood looking down on 
the conductor as he lay, twisted across the 
body of the porter. Though he did not 
even glance her way, somehow she felt 
that the words were intended for her when 
he began to speak in English with the slow 
articulation of an unfamiliar speech. 

‘““*A peon’, you said. ‘The dirtiest of the 
lot.’ Better to be a peon alive than a 
gringo dead.”’ 

Just as he finished, a babble of excited 
Spanish rose outside, and = spurning the 
body heavily with his foot he turned to 
meet the great charro and his ragged follow- 
ing. They streamed into the car, a greasy 
tide of soiled mantas topped with a froth 
of wild evil eyes and sweating chocolate 
faces. The girl shrank with fearful loath- 
ing into the corner of her seat, but in their 
simple delight over the luxurious fittings the 
rebels gave her little notice. —,The aluminum 
kitchen ware, bedding, hangings, cushions, 
they stripped the car from end to end, 
wrenching even the great bronze lamps 


off the wall. 

Only the white peon took no part in the 
looting, Perched on the back of a seat, 
he led in the fire of coarse jests that flew 
around her unconscious head, and _ skilled 
as the Mexican is at such work, there was 
no innuendo too bad for him to cap it. 
Not understanding, she took comfort out 
of his presence. Indeed, when the car 
was finally stripped and he slid from his 
perch to follow the charro out, she rose and 
looked full in his face. But her eves 
dropped as quickly, for, grinning, he passed 
on and out. 

The charro, who witnessed the repulse, 
broke out in hoarse laughter, and moving 
back to the window she saw that they 
were still laughing as they went along the 
tracks. The afternoon had been well for- 


ward when they left Cuernavaca and dusk 
was now wrapping the mountain in a thick 
brown veil, but the rebels had lit a great 
bontire opposite the baggage car and when 
the degenerate paused to fasten the lace 
of his guaracha halfway along the train, she 
saw him in black silhouette against the red 
glare. Until the others reached the fire, 
he lingered. Then, after a swift look 
around, he dived under the train and shot 
into the jungle on the other side. 

(Quite illogically, his disappearance caused 
her a sudden feeling of loneliness. ‘Through 
the glass doors she could see the shadowy 
figures of the guards, but that brought her 
no comfort, and as the dusk deepened her 
nervous fright increased. Leaning out of 
the window she watched with growing ap- 
prehension the rebels around the fire. 

To an eye less anxious, the scene would 
have appeared wonderfully picturesque 
in its likeness to a stage-setting of brigands 
in camp. As the dusk thickened, the great 
bonfire brightly lit the encircling jungle 
and threw a vivid calcium over wild dark 
faces. Also, in its red laundry, tattered 
manta took on its original whiteness. 
After the firing ceased, dozens of low-caste 
peonas had flocked in from a nearby village 
with meat and drink for sale or exchange, 
and while feeding the rebels they hailed 
with shrieks of childish delight the humors 
of the distribution. Oblivious of the trag 
edy that lurked in the dark train, they 
vented their glee in wild yells when one 
dark woman donned a white ball dress 
that she had purchased with a bottle of 
milk. Recognizing it as one of her own, 
the girl was moved in spite of her fears to 
smile. 

The next instant, however, she pulled 
away from the window and sat in the dark 
ness, sick with terror. For even ker 
strange ear recognized the significance of 
the cry that rose around the fire. ‘La 
Americana! Bring her out!” 

Fortunately it was only the whim of a 
moment. But if stifled at once by some 
new humor, it yet served to force in upon 
her a sense of her imminent peril. Realiz- 
ing that it increased in ratio with the de- 
crease of the loot, she peeped at intervals 
and was looking out for the twentieth time 
when a rumble of voices at the rear of the 
car caused her again to draw swiftly back. 

“Si, amigo, ‘tis weary waiting here in 
the dark while the others play at the fire.” 

















As the dusk thickened, the great bontire brightly lit the encireling jungle and threw a vivid calcium 
over wild dark faces 


The guard spoke, and though she did 


not understand his words or the answer, 
she recognized the second voice. ‘‘Bueno, 
hombre! but now ’tis over. Tuerta has 
sent me to relieve thy guard. Go for thy 
share of the spoil.”’ 

Came a shuffle of sandals under the 
window, then the door swung quietly and 
a tense whisper issued out of the darkness, 
“Hurry, miss! They will find out as soon 
as he gains the fire!’ 

In obedience to the same instinct that 
had instigated her previous ‘mute appeal, 
she started toward him. ‘But my father?” 
She stopped. “I cannot leave him.” 


“They can hurt zm no more. ‘Tomor- 
row the rurales will come down from Tres 
Marias. Come!” 

His stress on the “him”? was emphasized 
by a sudden yelling. As a matter of fact 
it hailed the discovery of a case of liquor 
among the loot, but interpreting it by her 
own fears, she ran out and leaped down 
beside him on the dark side of the train. 

“This way.” He grasped her hand. 

She shuddered, for his hand, sticky with 
sweat, raised again in her nostrils the 
smell of fresh blood that had hung heavy 
in the car. But she did not try to with- 
draw and, pulling her after him, he dived 
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Here, as everywhere on 
the volcano’s sides, the tangled growths 
overlaid lava pedregal. But when she be- 
gan to trip and stumble, he picked her up 
in his arms and moved with the sure 
stealth of a pacing cat along a path that 


into the jungle. 
] 


she could not even see. 

“Tt is only for a minute’ he answered 
her protest. Indeed, almost as he said 
it they emerged on a small glade where 
the moon, that had just topped the trees, 
pointed a white finger at a horse tied on 
the other side. 

“T could only get one” he explained, 
lifting her on. ‘‘Tuerta has all the others 
under guard.’ Leading the beast along 
a second dark path he added: ‘We 
shall soon come out on the old stage road 
that runs between Cuernavaca and Mexico 
Cty.” 

In still another minute it opened out be- 
fore them, the old road along which Cortes 
led the conquered tribes of the fierra 
caliente to attack Montezuma in his strong- 
hold, over which the Emperor Maximilian 
passed journeying down to his summer 
villa at Cuernavaca. As the horse’s hoofs 
struck on its stony reaches a furious yell- 
ing rose in their rear. 

“We have ten minutes’ lead.’ He 
pricked the horse with his knife. 

“But—you—cannot—keep—up?” It was 
jerked out of her by the animal’s sud- 
den trot. 

“T can beat you—easily—going uphill.” 

That it was no idle boast, she soon found. 
Encumbered with a double belt of 
ridges he yet ran with Indian ease on a 
long lope that kept the horse at its best. 
Though the road climbed a thousand feet 
in the first mile, he breathed easily at the 
end, and the sweat was running from the 
beast before a drop showed on him. 
ing down on him spurring the animal for- 
ward with small pricks of his knife, the 
girl felt, through her fear, a thrill of won- 
der and admiration. 

Fast as they climbed, the moon had 
risen still faster, and as, a quarter of an 
hour later, they scurried with the road 
around a high cliff, they sighted on the 
reaches far beneath a chain of black dots. 
Sudden flashes and _ scattering reports 
told that they also had been seen, but the 
degenerate the one bullet that 


cart- 


Look- 


greeted 


whined high over their heads with an ex- 
clamation of contempt. 
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a dye!’ 

For the next mile, dark pifion woods 
protected them from further fire, then, 
suddenly emerging, the road scrambled 
desperately up a bare straight canyon to a 
wide bleak plain on the mountain’s shoul- 
der. Though the man was still running 
easily, the last gruelling climb almost fin- 
ished the One lather from head 
to foot, it baiked twice in the last hundred 
yards and shambled over the summit only 
a few yards ahead of a second flight of 
bullets from the edge of the wood. 

“Their horses must be even worse.” 
He spoke while unfastening the Mauser 
rifle that swung at her saddle bow. “It 
is only three miles to the rural camp at 
Tres Marias and he’ll recover his wind on 
the way. Ride on.” 

“But you—are coming too?” 

Under his sombrero the running sweat 
drowned out the ghost of a grin. ‘‘There 
is nothing the rurales would like better 
than to have the spending of the five hun- 
dred pesos that are on my head.” 

“But surely they will not harm you— 
now?” 

‘After helping to kill forty more of their 
men? 

“But these others? 
too?” 

“Both of us, if you don’t hurry.”” While 
sliding cartridges one after the other into 
the magazine, he impatiently added: 
‘Every second you delay is going to make 
it so much the worse for me. If you will 
only ride on, I can hold them back till 
you gain a safe lead, then escape myself 
into the hills. Don’t stop f 


beast. 


They will kill you 


for thanks.” 
He drew back from her fluttering hands. 
“Nor is there any need. I’m doing this 
for myself. Now, go!” 

He jabbed the horse, speaking, so she 
had to comply, and as the sudden start 
upset her balance, some little time passed 
before she was able to look around. To 
her surprise, he had vanished. The plain 
lay, still and solitary under the moonlight, 
with not a thing moving between her and 
the flanks of the old crater half a mile 
away. Seized with a sudden recurrence 
of her fright, she lashed the horse with 
the switch he had given her and galloped 
on. 

From the shadow of a huge boulder at 
the side of the road he watched her go— 
without particular emotion, for in saying 




































Sudden flashes and scattering reports told that they also had been seen, but the degenerate greeted the 


one bullet that whined 


that he had ‘done it for himself’? he had 
told no lie. None of the usual motives 
that spur men on to the heroic had moved 
him to her aid. Untainted by the senti- 
mental, his feeling went deeper, touched 
those primordial impulses that govern 
even the beasts in their loves and hates. 

“Thou that art an Americano like her- 
self!” 

The words had kindled in the shriveled 
soul, blighted by the acids of continual 
contempt, that most powerful of instincts, 
consciousness of kind, the* feeling that 
bands the wolves against the cattle, the 
the cattle against the wolves; and if sex 


high over their heads with an exclamation of contempt 


entered at all, it was unconsciously with its 
tender contrast. Lying there with his 
rifle trained across a natural crenelation 
between two boulders, his heart swelled 
with new-born pride. 

Presently the feeling formed 
“Si” he muttered while 


itself in 
aiming 


speech. 
at the string of rebels that was now scram 


bling up the grade. ‘Si, I am an Ameri- 
cano like herself; so Tuerta, amigo, take 
this instead.”’ 

As the shot rang out, the first horse 
reared and fell backward upon its rider. 
His second shot missed. Then as, at the 
third, another man plunged headlong out 
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of his saddle, the others turned and raced 
back into the From under cover 
their shouts and threatening yells rose to 
the hill, and as he caught the word “‘gringo”’ 
coupled with frightful execrations, his face 
contorted in a fierce erin. 

“From the gringo, take this!” Muttering 
it, he turned loose his ritle, searching the 
edge of the woods with swift shots. 

A cry of pain, swift scurrying of hoofs, 
told of further execution, then silence en- 
sued. But though for minutes not 


even the rustle o | 


Woods. 


some 

f a leaf broke the hush, he 
was not deceived. The moon shed a dew 
of light all over the bare sides of the canyon 
so that every rock and pebble stood out 
above their shadows. But he knew, just 
as surely as though he saw them, of the 
sharpshooters that crawling up on 
his tlanks behind ridge. Back of 
the treeless plains offered neither cover 


were 


each 


nor chance of escape; another five 
minutes would see him hemmed in. But 
also he knew that the girl would have 
gained a safe lead, and with a sort of grim 


content he lay looking out over the dim 


vista of mountain and plain. 
Six thousand 


feet below him, beyond 
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the volcano’s black skirts, a cluster of 
electric stars marked Cuernavaca. But 
other than this, there was nothing in the 
vast dim scape to suggest the presence of 
man, much less the violence and rapine, 
immeasurable cruelty, that lay hidden 
under the soft dark night. 
Undoubtedly the hush and 

moonlight helped to free in his warped 
nature some germ of nobility that, under 


cloak of the 


peace of the 


different conditions, would have developed 
and produced the finest fruitage of manhood ; 
for presently the hard steel glint faded 
from his eyes, his set scowl dissolved in 
weariness that was almost pain. 

And now he did a curious thing. Heed- 
less of the scrape and rattle of stones that 
betrayed the climbing of the wild beasts, 
his enemies, behind the ridge, he rose, 
and leaning upon his rille stood looking 
out over the valley. For perhaps two 
minutes he so remained, lost in 
thought. Then, as a sharp shot rang out, 
he collapsed backward over the boulder, 
his face turned up to the moon. In the 
white light it showed washed clean of its 
dissipation, quiet and innocent as that of a 
sleeping child. 


deep 


The Beggar and the Stranger 


By LILiian H. S. BAILEY 


“The beggar and the stranger are from Zeus” 

Great Homer said, three thousand years ago, 
And still today the royal sign we know, 

Nor coldly turn away with vain excuse 

Or with a churl’s impatience and abuse; 
But him who comes with falt’ring step and slow 
We gladly serve, our brotherhood to show, 

While swift sweet pleasure sets our heartstrings loose. 


The weary sad-eyed stranger does not know 
That Zeus has sent him on an errand kind. 
The human bond to foster and rebind, 

So that love’s precious balm will ever flow 
To stir the tenderness that might have died 


Within the still and sumptuous house of pride. 



















Harry Jarrell, bronco-twister for the lower C. C. C 
English ballad’*Barbara Allan.” 





C. outfit, at Pearce, Arizona. the man who sings the old 
Here he is singing a different tune to old ‘Man-Eater,” the 


outlaw 
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By DANE COOLIDGE 


Author of THE 


TPexICAN; SPARROW Hawk 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AUTH:OR 


To the literature of the Cow-boy's country, Dane Coolidge is adding materia 
sult of thirteen vears’ intelligent and sym pathetic study of the West. 
ing specimens, and then as a photographer, getting pictures of the cattle country, Mr. Coolidge 
finally penetrated into the heart of the cow-puncher’s region. 
on the San Carlos Indian reservation, in the wildest section of Arizona, he found the | 


of the Wild and Wooly. 


panvying pictures, represent miles of adventurous travel and years of tactful friend-making 





First asa naturalist 


In the upper Cherrycow range 





The following brief study of cow-boy songs and singers, and the accom 
o S J . < ¢ 5 ‘S 


mong 
among 


a gentry almost as inaccessible as their rugged domain. 


T seems to be a fact that the cow-boy of 
the plains is passing away. His obituary 
has been written a good many times and 

he is not dead yet—but he is passing 
away. Like the Indian and the Mexican 

he has had to move on, for behind the cow- 
boy comes the ‘‘nester,”’ the ‘“‘boomer”’ and 
f The American people are 





the farmer. 
moving west today like a flock of sandhill 
cranes that drift across a feeding-ground, 
the leaders always in good pickings and the 
discontented ones behind constantly rising 
up and flying to the front. First it was 
Oklahoma and Indian Territory; then as the 
rush of agriculturists pressed on they opened 
up the Panhandle in Texas. That was 
when the cow-boy began to move in a hurry, 
and he has been moving ever since. 

In the days of the old Chisholm trail, when 
Texas was driving cattle to Wyoming and 


Montana and the Dakotas, the cow-boys 
found an outlet to the north; but the sheep 
and the farmers rooted them out up there 
and they scattered to the winds. In Alberta, 
in Mexico, in the Argentine and South 
America, there these restless sons of Texas 
may be found, still “riding on a horse and 
looking at a cow,” for that is all they know. 
But certainly no man would have 
dreamed that the high, barren plains of 
southeast Arizona and New Mexico would 
ever spring up to windmills—and yet they 
have, a most astounding crop, and barb 
wire fences to boot! 

That puts a finish to the cow-boy. When 
the fences go up, all a cow-puncher needs is 
a hammer and a sack of staples. So he is 
on his way, the last of the men on horseback 
—the cavaliers, the caballeros—for like the 
knights and warriors of old he would rather 


ever 
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wander to the Worlds end than demean 
himself by common labor. Some there are 
who marry ‘“‘nester girls’ and settle down 
on a quarter-sectl l young ood 
presses OI! n on SOK he r€ 
gone ftoreve 
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cow-bovs, men who ¢ 
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the bes it they 
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the unclaimed desert, and 





the old-time songs bi 
round-ups, no long d ins 
no night-guards, when a man sings all the 
songs he knows to pass the time ri Ly. 
Then the last of the cow-boys’ wonderful 
songs will be forgotten—even as they are 

otten now —and the ballads of the 
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prairie will 


phonograph. 


give way to rag-time and the 


Itisa popular beliet that rag time musik 
is native to America—the first budding forth 
of our latent spirit of song—and as such 
entitled to our indulgence. But I am in 


Hungaria, was 
aspiring 


originated in 


from Vienna by an 


formed that it 


brought 


DaCkK 


student of music and finally, as the aspi 
rations failed, debased to the common uses 
of the coon song. Be that as it may, rag- 
time is not the first, for we have it on the 
best authority that the music and often the 
very words of cow-boy songs are a heritage 
from our old English past; and that as they 
exist today they are the truest and most 


xpression of native American 
them to their sources would 

\merican 
yyways of England 


characteristic e 
music. To 
be to follow the 


t the country | 


trace 
stream of settle 


ment back 


and Scotland and Wales: and even there 
there would be no record but memory and 
word of mouth. It isa subtle thing, to trace 


the windings of a song; but however rough 
frontier ball 


and crude the ad may seem to 
us now, we may rest assured that it was dear 
to our fathers’ hearts—otherwise it would 
have been lost long ago. 


and old 


Jut times have changed 
things are forgotten. I was at a big round 
up this spring in the Sulphur Springs valley, 


now, 


] 


in southeast Arizona. T wenty five cow-boys 
had their beds on the C. C. C. wagon and 
practically every man of them was from 
Texas, the home of cow-boy songs, yet the 


only tune th ley 
C asey 
a heroic 


hummed was ‘“‘Casey Jones.” 
Jones, as near as I could gather 
engineer who at the time of the 


Was 
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great forest fires in rgto had run his engine 
through the flames and saved several hun 
dred lives. But if Casey could hear the 
Arizona words to the song that made him 
famous he would reach for the fireman’s ax, 
frontier troubadour over in New Mex 

ico has perve the tune to baser uses and 
besmirched the fair name of Jones. There 
were two hundred verses to this parody on 
Jones,” reputed to be fouler 
the last, and there were men who knew 
them all. Not with our outtit, of 
but saloon singers around the towns. 
He tome. 
degeneracy of modern times, 
again we will see in it the counterpart of a 
process which has been going on for ages— 
the development of a ballad. Also it may 
teach us scorn the beautiful music 
which with ribald songs. <A 
ballad changes a hundred and a seen 
times; no two men sing it alike and it changes 
from pathos to parody and back again, until 
some man in a moment of inspiration sets it 
in a form that endures for centuries. So 
the old Scotch song, Barbara Allan, 
the border into England, crossed the ocean 
to America, and then on, through Virginia, 
through Kentucky, through Texas, until at 
last I got it froma cow-boy in far-off Arizona. 
To hear that song in orig nap was like finding 
an English hedge-rose by the banks of a 
desert stream; yet the man who sang it had 
no knowledge of its antiquity, nor that the 
as he sung it, were from 
equally old, added by some 
minstrel to give it a happy 





fora 


rted 


“Casey each 


than 
course— 


t first sight, is a sad picture of the 
but if we look 


not to 


often goes 


crossed 


last two verses, 

another ballad, 

tender-hearted 
iding. 

Here it is, the same song which Pepys in 
his Diary of the year 1665 says he heard Mrs. 
Knipp, the actress, sing at Lord Brounker’s, 
“her little Scotch song of Barbary Allan,” 
and adds that he was “in perfect pleasure to 


hear her sing it. 


BARBRA ALLEN 


Words written down by Harry Jarrell 


he month of May 
yuds were swelling, 
his death-bed 1: 


Allen. 


It was early ir 








> love of Barbra 


“nt a servant unto the town, 


a dwel 
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and he sends for you, 


Allen.” 
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Slowly, slowly she rose up, The more she looked, the n she grievec 
For she hated to deny him; She wrung her hands in sorrow 
But all she said when she got there: “Sweet William died for me today 
“Young man, I think you're dying.” And I'll die for him tomorrow. 
“Oh, yes, Iam sick and mighty sick, “Mother, O Mother, go 1 e my bec 
And Death with me is dealing; Go make it long and narrow 
j But none the better will I ever be Sweet William me gric I 
I'll never get Barbra Allen.” And I'll die for hi rro 
“Well, do you remember the other day 
When we were at the tavern, Sweet William lair the old chi ire 
, You drank a toast to the ladies all around His true love the cho 
And you slighted Barbra Allen.” And out of his breast grew a lily-white ros 





He turned his pale face to the wall, 





He turned his back upon her; They grew their le \ r streng 
He bid adieu to the ladies all around Until they co 
And adieu to Barbra Allen. And at length ove’s knot 


The rose-bud and the brier. 
She hadn't got more than a mile from town 
When she heard the death bells towling; The last two verses are from ‘Lord 
And every towl seemed more like to mourn Lovell,’ an English ballad of the same 
Hard-hearted Barbra Allen. period, in which they read as follows: 





She looked east and she looked west Lady Nancy was laid in St. Pancras church 
She seen the corpse a-coming: Lord Lovel was laid in the choir; 

She said: ‘Lay down the clay-cold corpse And out of her bosom there grew a red rose, 
And let me look upon him.” nd out of her lover's a brie1 




















A group of C. C. C. cow-boys on the open prairie near Willcox. Arizona, This is the kind of landscape that 
inspired the change of an old English sea song into the ballad ‘Oh Bury Me Not on the Lone Prairee”’ 





As they do not bury people in the choirs 
Texas, “‘mire’’ had been sub 


of churches 11 
i ir’ in order to make sense 


but rather than 


stituted for ‘choir 
and rhyme, if not poetry; 
spoil a beautiful song, sung as it was to the 
true tune of the old English ballad, I have 
changed it back to the original. The song 
as found in Arizona is an exotic and an 
accident, but it serves to prove beyond dis 
pute the origin and antiquity of cow-boy 
songs. There is another song with a history, 
a song which shows in its many verses the 
native poetry of the cow-boy and yet carries 
in its music the memories of other days. 
Many a puncher has sung it beneath the 
stars and added a prayer for himself, only to 
be buried at last on the lone prairie. 


THE LONE PRAIRIE 


From the version of W. E. Hawks 











In the old 
By my father’ 
And bury me 1 








“Oh bury me 
And a sister’s 
Where Irie e 
Oh bury me 1 
Oh bur eno 1is voice failed there 





lis dying prayer, 


And we took no he 
In a narrow § 


We buried him 


ust six by three 





-re on the lone prairie. 
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Oh bury me not on the lone prairie 
Whe ild covote will howl o’er n c. 
ikes hiss and t nd blows 
free, 
Oh bury me not on the lone prairie. 


This is one of the best-known and _ best- 


loved of cow-boy songs, having many other 
verses and variants, but the music is from 
an old English sea-song which begins: 

“Oh bury me not in the deep, deep sea,”’ 
hence the reason for prairie being pro- 
nounced “‘prai-ree.”’ 

Next to The Lone Prairie in popularity, 
and probably of a much earlier origin, is 
that good old Texas song, The Dying Ranger. 
Of all the people in America there is no 
breed so pure strain and distinct as the 
Texans. In fact they are almost a race by 
themselves and probably the best represen 
tatives of the old Viking and Saxon stock to 
be found anywhere in the world. The 
Texans are the picked fighting men _ of 
America. They are the sons of the pioneers 
who whipped the Mexicans when one man 
stood against a hundred, and the blood has 
not been thinned by foreign immigration. 
It is from Texas that nearly all our cow-boy 
songs and ballads come, for in the isolation 
of her backwoods and prairies the traditions 
of Old England have never died and her 
adventurous sons have kept beyond their 
time the dreams of old-world chivalry. 

In 1838, when Texas was a new-born 
republic and the Indians and Mexicans 
harried all her borders, the Texas Rangers 
were organized to put fear into every hostile 
heart. There has never been a finer vigi- 
lante organization in the history of American 
communities, and the rapid improvement 
of conditions in early Texas, the opening of 
the way for the successful colonization and 
development of that vast territory is largely 
attributable to this aggressive border police. 
The rangers were picked men, generally 
from the far frontier, and they held it 
a point of honor never to turn their back to 
save their life. In The Dying Ranger more 
than in any other song we find the spirit of 
those early days, and so long has it been 
sung that it has come to be a part of the 
religion of every true Texan. From the 
allusion to palmettos it seems probable that 
the scene of the song was either in eastern 
Texas, where the rangers fought the Chero- 
kees and Comanches in the early forties, or 


















































The day-herder. 





It is while they are idly watching the stray herd graze that Cow-boys sing over 


their old songs 


in Mexico, where two regiments of Texas 
Rangers drove everything before them in 
1846. 
THE DYING RANGER 
Words written down by Jess Fears 


The sun was settjng in the west and fell with 
a lingering ray 

Through the branches of a forest where a wounded 
ranger lay; 

In the shade of a palmetto, neath the summer’s 
sultry sky, 

Far away from his home in Texas they laid him 
down to die. 


A group had gathered round him, his comrades 
in the fight, 

The tears rolled down each manly cheek as he 
bade his last good night. 

One tried and true companion was kneeling by 
his side 

To stop his life-blood flowing, but all in vain he 
tried. 


» 
When in despair and anguish he saw it was in vain, 
While down his loved companion’s cheek the tears 
poured like rain, 





Up spoke the dying ranger, “ 
for me, 


30ys, do not weep 


I am crossing the dark river to a country that is 
free. 


“Draw nearer to me, comrades, and listen to what 
I say; 
I am going to tell a story as my spirit hastes away; 
Way back in northwest Texas, that good old Lone 
Star State, 
There is one who for my coming with an anxious 
heart will wait. 


“A little girl, my sister, my only joy and pride, 
I’ve loved her since her childhood for I’ve had no 
one beside; 
I’ve loved her as a brother and with a brother’s 
care, 
I’ve tried through grief and sorrow her little heart 
to cheer. 


“Our country was invaded, they called for volun- 


teers; 
She threw her arms about me and bursting into 
tears, 


Saying, ‘Go, my darling brother, drive the traitors 
from our shore, 

My heart may need your presence, but our country 

needs you more!’ 




















Sam R B, 4 h Ba uit Dragon Statio 
Tistrue I love my country, to it I've given mya 
If it was not for 1 siste vovs, 1c ve content 

0 l 





“Draw nearer to me, comrades, and listen to my 





Who'll be to her a brother and protect her with 


Up spoke those noble rangers, they answere d one 


a brother till the last of us does 





One happy smile of pleasure o’er the ranger’s 
face was spread. 
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Arizona, standing guard and singing “Zebra Dui 


One dark, convulsive shudder, and the ranger boy 
was dead. 

Far from his darling sister they laid him down to 
rest 

With his saddle for a pillow and his rifle across 
his breast. 


But while cow-boy songs, like most true 
ballads, are apt to deal with “old, unhappy, 
far-off things,” the cow-boy has his festive 
moods, when nothing is too gay and spritely 
to suit his fancy. In a book called “Cow 
boys’ Songs,” which John A. Lomax, M.A., 
Sheldon Fellow for the investigation of 
American Ballads, of Harvard University, 
has recently published,* the words of over 
a hundred frontier ballads are given, but 
the West is full of them yet. Most of the 
real funny ones, according to cow-boy stand- 
ards, will probably remain in the Index 
Expurgatorius of the scholar for some 
time to come, but there are others that can 
be sung in the front room to a parlor organ, 
and one of the best is Zebra Dun. A zebra 
dun is a buckskin horse with zebra stripes 


*Sturgis and Walton Company, New York, 19 































on his legs, an old Spanish breed reputed to 
be great broncos. 


ZEBRA DUN 
Words written down by Sam Roberts 


‘he wagon was camped on the head of the Cimarron, 
When a stranger dropped in and stopped to augur 
some. 
Such an educated fellow, his talk just came in herds, 
He astonished all the punchers with his jaw-breaking 


words. 


We asked him if he’d had his breakfast and he 
hadn’t had a sniff 

So we opened up the chuck-box and 
himself. 

He helped himself to beefsteak, a biscuit and some 


bid him help 


beans, 
And then began to talk about the foreign kings and 
queens. 


He talked about the Spanish war and fighting on 
the sea 

With guns as big as beef-steers and ramrods big 
as trees. 

He spoke about old Dewey, that fighting son-of-a 
gun, 

And said he was the bravest cuss that ever pulled 
a gun. 
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He kept on talking till he made the boys all sick; 

And they tried to figure up some way to play a trick. 

He said he'd lost his job up close to Santa Fe, 

And was cutting across the country to strike the 
7 Ds. 


Didn't say what was the matter, but some trouble 
with the boss 

And wanted to know if he could borrow a fresh, fat 
saddle horse. 

That tickled all the boys, they laughed down in 
their sleeves, 

We told him he could have one as fresh and fat as 
he pleased. 


Shorty grabbed the lasso and roped old Zebra Dun, 

Turned him over to the stranger and stepped back 
to see the fun. 

Old Dun he was a rocky outlaw that had grown so 
awful wild, 

He could paw the white out of the moon for a quarter 
of a mile. 


Old Dunny stood quite gentle as if he didn’t know 

That the stranger had him saddled and was fixing 
for to go. 

When the stranger hit the saddle, old Dunny quit 
the earth, 

Traveled up towards the moon for everything he 
was worth. 





























Jess Fears, the man who sings “The Dying Ranger.” 


Jess, formerly bronco-twister for the upper C. C. C. 


outfit at San Carlos, Arizona, is a true son of Texas 




















We co St the tops o t ees u der Ol 
Dunny’s be eve 

But the stranger s growed there s C2 
camel’s 

He e snouiders a hippec him 

Just tos Ss \ ers ne is r olf of 
it 

He sa no Di i ed s long mus- 
tac he 

Just like as er board i-waiting fo s has 

Wher d teet ¢ px x culara fore ones 
oO ie bits 

He spurred hit the shoulders old Dunny had 
vall-eyed Ss 

When old Di pitching and the 
st re 

The rest of u ed close around 

The boss said, Lhe lasso ike you 
can ride 

You are the man I’ve been looking for ever since 
the year of one.” 

Well, I can throw the lasso, neither do I do it slow, 

I can catch their fore pins nine times out of ten for 
any kind of dough. 

But there’s one thing sure and certa I’ve learned 
since I’ve been born, 

The educated fellows ain’t all green horns. 


This is a modern song, as the reference to 
Dewey proves, and its author is said to have 
been a negro cow-puncher on the Pecos 
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Texas. 


Besides being a splendid 
example of cow-boy humor and word-color 
it has, according to the Editor, the added 
advantage, or disadvantage, of embodying 
the plot of half the cow-boy stories submitted 
to him—that of the innocent tenderfoot who 
rides the bucking bronco and gives the 


river in 


punchers the laugh. If somebody could get 
a full-voiced cow-boy to sing it into a phono 
graph he would have a record worth taking, 
for so rapidly are the old songs dying out 
that of many only the words remain. And 
the cow-boy singer is shy. Only at night 
when he is standing his lonely guard, or in 
town when he is on a drunk—only then will 
he lift up his voice and set his soul to music. 

It is on night-herd, when the memory of 
his wasted life rises up to haunt him, that 
he sings the old, sad songs; but now there 
are corrals and pastures everywhere and the 
old songs are forgotten. And now too, there 
is a phonograph at every ranch-house, and 
the camp-fire minstrels are disprized. Even 
if they knew the old songs there is no one 
that would listen to them, for rag-time has 
swept the land. So between the fences and 
the phonographs the cow-boy songs are going. 
“Every time you build a fence,” says the 
puncher, “you cut a cow-boy’s throat.” 
And likewise you kill his songs, for how can 
the poor boy sing when his life is passing 
away? 
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Bells 


By Joun FLEMING WILSON 
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OM ALLAN, deep-sea diver, 

withheld his card a moment to 
glance up at the captain, just 
coming down from the bridge. 
“How’s it look outside?” he 
inquired. 

Mason unclasped his oilskins and shook 
his head. “Thick. From the swell on the 
Columbia bar I guess we’ll run into it off 
Blanco. I’m going to turn in. You boys 
go ahead with your game.” 

Allan dropped his card and murmured 
“My trick.” He looked up again to say 
‘Hear the submarine bell on the light-ship?” 

The captain of the Rose City nodded. 
“We're eight miles off and I can still hear it. 
Great invention, that!’’ He kicked off his 
boots and lay down on the lounge. 

Allan gathered in his trick and shook his 
head. ‘Every new thing breeds something 
else new” he remarked. ‘‘Hear about that 
strange bell down off Point Lobos?” 


Mason nodded. ~“Yes. Funny thing, 
that. Nelson on the Beaver reported it, 


There’s no bell there, of course.”’ 
“Didn’t you hear it, 


didn’t he? 


Allan leaned back. 
too?” 

The Rose City’s commander glanced at us 
both quizzically. 


“T heard something last 





March. Came plain on the starboard side 
as we were crossing the entrance to Carmel 
bay. Sounded like a bell. But there’s 
no bell there.” 

The steamer plunged heavily and the 
wash of spray rattled at the lattice. The 
whistling tube whirred and Mason jumped 
for it. “All right” we heard him say after 
listening a minute. ‘Call me in an hour.” 
He went back to the lounge and remarked 
from its recess ‘‘We’ve lost the light-ship’s 
bell.” 

“T wonder who lost that bell off Point 
Lobos?” Allan said evenly. “I know who 
found it.” 

“Found it!” 
was a bell.” 

Allan threw down his cards and scored 
the game. Mason’s eyelids closed. I re- 
peated my words: ‘Then there was a bell?” 

The diver stared at me through eyes 
bloodshot from working under heavy pres- 
sures. To a deep roll of the ship the cards 
slid to the deck from the polished table, to 
lie there unheeded. ‘‘I suppose there was 
a bell” Atlan answered slowly. ‘Modern 
appliances don’t lie. If you hear a bell 
through the receivers in the wheel-house, 
that means there must be a bell somewhere 


I echoed. ‘‘Then there 
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ringing under the ocean, even if no such bell 
is in the books. And this bell I heard my- 
self. It was really a tragedy!” 

“What wasit?” I demanded. 

Allan lowered his hoarse tones to 
“Why did he do it?” 

“Who?” I insisted. 

“Monkton, Captain Monkton who used 
to be master of the Coronado. It was just a 
month ago.”” He stopped and sighed. 

“Go on!” I muttered. 


say 


Two months ago, continued Allan, 
Captain Monkton came into our offices in 
San Francisco and insisted on seeing me on 
private business. Did you ever know him? 
A small, austere chap with side whiskers 
and the manner of a school-teacher. ** Mum- 
my” Monkton, they used to call him along 
this coast—dried-up old fossil who lived 
like a recluse ashore and never left the bridge 
when he was at sea. Hard on his officers. 
Martinet for discipline. There was a story 
about that he had never spoken to a woman 
passenger. Anyway, he was a sour old 
fellow. And he came into my office with 
his light tread and his thin face and sat 
right down and said “I have here a report 
that a strange bell has been heard down 
the coast.” 

“What kind of a bell?” [asked him. 

“A submarine bell” he said, without 
winking. ‘‘There is none there.” 

Now I had already had occasion to in- 
vestigate this submarine bell invention and I 
knew what it was—two telephone trans- 
mitters down by the keel of a ship, on either 
side, connected by wires to a regular receiver 
in the pilot-house. Every passenger vessel 
is supposed to be rigged this way, and all 
the light-ships are rigged with the sending 
apparatus, which consists of a fifty-pound 
bell lowered below the line of the keel and 
with a clapper worked by compressed air. 
They all ring special signals, so that when 
you catch the clang in your telephone on a 
thick night, you can tell not only what 
direction it is from you, but what vessel it is 
that is warning you. So I asked Captain 
Monkton what signal this bell rang. He 
brushed his side whiskers nervously and 
looked me in the eye. “No signal at all; 
irregular.” 

“Have you heard it?” I demanded. 

“T have” said the old boy. ‘I have no 
command at present, but I went down with 
Captain MacFarland last week and I 
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heard it, sir, through the port receiver, 
quite plain.”’ 

“I’m a deep-sea diver and not a navigator 
at present’ I reminded him. ‘What do 
you want of me?” 

I saw the old boy’s hand shake across his 
lips. ‘I want you to find it” he said. 

I fancy I stared at him pretty hard, for he 
wiped his mouth again. “I don’t get you” 
I told him. 

He pulled a chart out of his pocket, 
spread it out and showed me a little cross 
marked opposite Point Lobos. ‘‘That is 
the position in which I heard it’’ he said in 
his severe voice. ‘It lies inshore of that. 
We were at that instant six and_three- 
quarters miles off the point. You are a 
deep-sea diver. You can find it.” 

I reached over and drew a semi-circle 
inshore of his cross. ‘Do you expect me to 
toddle over twenty-five square miles of sea 
bottom to hunt for a lost bell? And in from 
three to thirty fathoms of water? Captain, 
I have a living to make.”’ 

He seemed flurried by this. 
back at me. ‘How much 
charge?” 

“Do you realize that thirty fathoms of 
water is one hundred and eighty feet and 
that only one diver ever reached that depth 
alive?” 

“But it may be in shallower water’ he 
insisted. ‘And I will pay you well.” 

I thought it over, my eyes fixed on the 
chart. Finally I agreed. ‘‘But I’m not 
going to take my own tug down there” I 
told him. ‘There’s a diving boat and outfit 
at Monterey, which they use for getting 
abalones for the cannery. If I can hire 
that, ll do your job—or try to.” 

‘When can you start?” he asked, staring 
at me like a man in a dream. 

“Next week” I told him. 

So we made a bargain, and old Monkton 
went out, his chart in his pocket, his hand 
at his lips. And he was back every blessed 
day to see how my preparations were getting 
on. When I told him I had hired the 
Monterey diving outfit and we could be 
away the next afternoon, he nodded coldly 
and remarked that he would meet me at 
the train. 

We arrived in Monterey, hunted up the 
diving-boat, found out that it had a trained 
czew of Japs, hired a launch to take us 
around to Point Lobos and arranged to set 
forth at daylight next morning. Monkton 


But he came 
would you 
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When I reached the bottom this time I saw that I was on the edge of a precipice. I stood there a moment, 
and from the depths rose to me the unmistakable clang of a bell 





“IT am going down myself” he repeated with great precision. 


wanted to go that night, but I assured him 
that I intended to sleep in a bed if I was 
going to spend the next day diving. He 
tried to be uppish, but I simply left him to 
his own devices. I have reason to believe 
that he walked up and down the beach all 
night. 

It took us four hours to make the place 
indicated in his chart and there the launch 
left us and rode the day out at anchor in 
Carmel bay. Of course I had carefully 
inspected the outfit during the trip and I 
had my own suit with me. The Japanese 
of the crew seemed to know their business 
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“T must go down and—and see!” 


and, what was more, they were first-class 


boatmen. There was a good big swell 
crashing in on the rocks of the point and 
half the safety in diving in the open sea is 
knowing that your crew above you can 
handle the boat as well as keep your air- 
hose clear and the pumps working steadily. 

Monkton and I debated quite a while on 
where to begin, took some soundings which 
showed rocky bottom and finally agreed that 
it would be better to work from his cross 
inshore than from the edge of the surf out- 
ward. It was noon when I shed my clothes 
and crawled into my suit. The boys buckled 
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me in, put on my heaviest lead shoes and 
one-hundred-pound shoulder weights. Just 
as I crawled over the side to stand on the 
ladder so that they could screw the helmet 
on, Monkton stooped over me. ‘*Allan,”’ 
he whispered in a thin kind of whistle, “be 
sure you look well.” 

That was all he said. The helmet was 
on, the face-glass screwed home and _ the 
hiss of the air escaping through the valve 
by my ear assured me that all was tight. 
The man tending the life-line about my 
Waist patted my helmet and I slipped away 
into the clear water. I was going down in 
ten fathoms and as the line paid out slowly 
I had occasion to notice that the light grew 
dimmer very slowly. ‘I'll have light to see 
by on the bottom” I thought to myself. 

When I at last reached a rock that stood 
up out of the bluish-gray darkness I sat 
down to rest. The life-line coiled down 
beside me and I jerked it once to say that 
all was well. Then I realized the greatness 
of my task. 

From every side I could see the vague 
shadows of rocks. The one I sat on gave 
down into invisible depths. Not six feet 
away another spread in weedy perspective. 
And I was hunting a bell across these almost 
impassable miles! Before I started on my 
way I carefully noticed one thing: a heavy 
wash ran between kind of 
submarine current here, an under-sea ebb 
and flow there. I rose to my feet and was 
caught by a surge; it swung me across to the 
table of another rock where I clutched at 
weeds for a hand-hold till the force of the 
water subsided. A nice place for a diver! 

I worked around all afternoon, gradually 
getting into the shoaler water on a reef. 
I found nothing. 

That night we slept on the boat 
we could and next morning I went down 
again. I had been on the bottom almost an 
hour when I heard a subdued sound, a sort 
of ringing. It seemed to come from sea- 
ward, so far as I could make out. I sat 
down and waited for its repetition. It 
reached my ear again—a vague, wavering 
tone, as from a bell struck long before and 
now dying into silence. I was in four 
fathoms at the time and by the shadow 
the sun cast I got my direction. I signaled 
to be hauled up. 

I rested on the ladder for a few minutes 
and had a smoke. I saw Monkton sitting 
beyond the pump, calm and austere, his 
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gray whiskers brushing the collar of his 
neat black coat. He asked me no questions 
when I directed the men to work the boat 


farther out. He merely sat there, as if 
listening. 
When I reached the bottom this time I 


saw that I was on the edge of a precipice. I 
stood there a moment, and from the depths 
rose to me the unmistakable clang of a bell. 
I stared down for minutes, for a quarter of 
an hour, but could make out nothing in that 
darkness that rolled me like dense 
green smoke. Then once more I heard it 
twice. And the sea above me seemed to echo 
with it, as if the weight that encompassed 
me were growing heavier, to the resonance 
of a huge invisible gong, as if the immense 
mass of the ocean were settling with a faint 
and tremulous reverberation. I must have 
signaled furiously for they pulled me up so 
fast that I nearly burst my ear-drums. 

Once on deck I cautioned the crew to keep 
the boat as nearly as possible in the same 
position while I sounded with the lead. I 
caught the shoal first at seven fathoms, 
then the lead slipped away till it marked 
twenty fathoms—one hundred and twenty 
feet. I called the depth aloud and Monkton 
came along the tilting deck and stood by 
me, staring downward. ‘‘Have you found 
it?”’ he muttered. 

“T think so” I answered. ‘But I have no 
notion of going down in that depth of water!” 

The old boy took me by the arm. I felt 
the hard clutch of his fingers through the 
heavy canvas of my suit. “But you must!” 
he said in a thin voice. “I must know!” 

Something in his tone, in his austere and 
excellent manner, in the steady pressure of 
his hand on my arm, brought me to acquiesce 
in his decision. For an instant I forgot the 
panic that had taken me; it was swallowed 
up in an immense curiosity. I felt that I 
had to solve that mystery, even if I never 
reached the air again to tell it. I called the 
Jap who looked after the life-line to my side 
and made him promise not on any account 
to allow my line to get slack, and to stop 
lowering me away when I signaled him to 
hold me. Once more they screwed on my 
helmet and face-plate and I dropped over- 
side. 

It seemed hours that I went down through 
the cold water while the light faded and the 
pressure on my suit grew heavier. Then I 
knew by the slacking tautness of my life- 
line that I was ceasing to go down, that I 


below 
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was hovering, balanced in that terrific 
pressure, equipoised between the invisible 
depths and the surface far above me. | 
felt the blood drumming in my ears, swal- 
lowed furiously, choked, was taken with 
that sudden and paralyzing fear of death 


which comes when your lungs fail to nourish 
my head cleared. And a bell 


you. The 





tolled softly fi the darkness. 

I strained my eyes into the gloom. I 
suppose I was still going down, inch by 
inch, for suddenly something grew like a 
shadow in front of me, rose out of the great 
profundity as though a vast monster were 
My out- 


a hard and resisting 


slowly rising to the upper waters. 
stretched hand touched 
surface, a surface covered with weeds, with 
shells. And as I felt that surface slipping 
away above my head the bell tolled once 


de of this great mass. 


more, as if from the ins 
I laughed hysterically. 
down the wall i 

signaled. A slight current of water swung 
me gently along this great dark mass. My 


I was being lowered 


of a ship, of a wreck. | 


groping hands felt the greasy fronds of sea- 
weed. Then I was swung into slightly 
clearer space and hung there, in the grasp 
of the wash, staring at a board tilted above 
what I instantly decided must be the upper 
works of the vessel. I grasped this and it 
came away in my hands as the current 
ceased and I swung gently back under the 
great bulk. I signaled to be hauled up. 

Five minutes later I was on the over-side 
ladder with the Japs dragging at me to get 
me aboard. I was like a dead man. They 
hauled me to the deck and I lay there while 
they unscrewed the helmet. Then I felt 
some one tearing at what I held in my hand. 
I looked up and saw Monkton trying to take 
the board away from me. I shook my head 
and sat up. I stared at the piece of wood 
myself. I saw the rusted irons that had held 
it in its place, the great shells that clung to it, 
the bearded weeds that sprung from its 
substance. I heard Monkton muttering 
“Tt is the name board of a ship!” 

Of course I was all right in a moment 
and between us we scraped off the shells 
and growth. Then we saw that it was really 
a name board, with letters deeply carved 
in it. We laid it down on the little deck 
under the pump-handles and I traced the 
letters with my finger: aid of Arden. 

“Well,” I remarked, “that ends that. The 
bell is somewhere about that wreck. May- 


be—’ 





[ stopped right there. Maybe what? 
Yes, sir. After all, there was a mystery. 
That wreck had taken place before my time 
and I’ve been on this coast thirty years. 
(And I never heard of the Waid of Arden. 
Maybe—what? I merely looked at the old 
boy while the Japs pulled off my suit and 
put away the gear at my orders. 

Monkton sat on a tilting box, oblivious 
to the roll and tumble of the boat, and 
stared at that rotting board with its barely 
perceptible inscription. He had a strange 
expression on his face, a kind of gentle and 
happy look, as though something had 
melted old ‘‘Mummy’ Monkton’s cold 
blood. But he didn’t say anything till I 
remarked that we had better be hailing 
the launch and going back to Monterey. 
Then he spoke up. “I’m going down 
myself!” 

I remember shouting at him in a perfect 
rage “You are not! You can’t do it! It 
would kill you! You are not!” 

“T am going down myself’ he repeated 
with great precision. ‘I must go down 
and—and see!” : 

“See what?” I demanded. ‘You can’t 
see a thing. You know nothing about 
handling yourself in a suit! You aren’t 
even strong enough to carry its weight!” 

But he wouldn’t be moved. He said he 
was the commander of the expedition. He 
had paid his money. He was going down. 
Argument was useless. I gave it up, ap- 
parently. 

One of the Japanese had a suit much 
smaller than mine, which would do for the 
old boy. He took off his coat and hat, his 
shoes and his collar. We put him into the 
suit, buckled him up, weighted him, had 
him ready for the helmet in no time. He 
never said a word, but sat on his little box 
while we labored over him. Then we got 
him waist-deep in the wateron the ladder and 
tucked his whiskers into the helmet. Before 
the face-plate was screwed on I got down 
and told him the signals. He repeated 
them aiter me, very distinctly. I put the 
plate on myself and peered in through the 
glass to see if he was all nght. The pumps 
clanked. I thought he smiled at me. We 
lowered him away ten feet, till I could just 
see the wavering reflection of him below. 
Then I stopped the life-line. ‘‘We’ll let 
the old boy hang there a while and get his 
breath” I told the crew. “He'll be jerking 
the line to be hauled up in a minute.” 
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But he didn’t signal and I got worried. 
“Haul him up and see if he’s fainted” I 
told them. 

When we had him up and I unscrewed 
the plate he scowled at me. ‘*What is the 
matter?” 

“T thought you might have fainted” I 
explained. ‘The pressure is pretty hard on 
aman unused to it.” 

“T am all right” he told me sternly. “I 
know the signals.” 

There was nothing to it but to lower him 
away again. But before screwing on the 
plate I reminded him to swallow constantly 
so as to relieve the pressure on his ears. He 
nodded that he understood. As the helmet 
went under in a great flurry of foam I told 
| the man at the line to lower him twenty feet. 

But twenty feet brought no response. 
“Give him thirty’ I told them. I watched 
the bubbles boiling to the surface from the 
air valve. Then I signaled to know if he 
were all right. He signaled back: All 
right. ‘Give the old boy forty feet of 

depth” I said, quite disgusted. 
Once more the line paid out and was 
stopped. Still no signal to be hauled up. 
I stared round and waved my hand to the 
approaching launch to stay off. Then the 
| man handling the air-hose gave a queer 
| screech. I jumped round and saw the hose 
coming home, coiling and squirming under 
the pressure of the air driven through it by 
the pumps. I yelled to the man at the life- 
line and leaped to help him. As my fingers 
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clasped it the end of the air-hose leaped 
above the surface. We dragged furiously 
on the life-line and went tumbling back 
ward as it came home—with no weight on 
the end of it. We got our feet again and ran 
and pulled hose and line to the deck. Both 
had been cut off clean. ‘‘Who gave him a 
knife?” I yelled. 

One of the boys pointed silently to the 
box where my own knife should have been. 
“Him took it just as he go over-side” he 
muttered. 

Yes, sir, he had deliberately cut himself 
loose down there, right over the old wreck, 
with a hundred pounds of lead to bear him 
and his suit down into the depths—all on 
account of a bell! Was there a bell?) Old 
ship’s bell tolling under a cloak of weeds? 
That is impossible. Maybe—maybe-—. 
Well, anyway, we know where the Waid of 
Arden is. 


Mason opened his eyes and spoke from 
the couch. “3aid of Arden? Say, I haven't 
heard that name for thirty years. She was 
lost somewhere on a voyage from San Fran 
cisco to San Diego. Never heard of again. 
Old ‘Mummy’ Monkton’s wife was a 
passenger aboard of her.”’ 

The whistling tube whirred. The com- 
mander of the Rose City jumped for it. 
“All right!’ he called back. “Vl be right 
up!” He pulled on coat and shoes and 
vanished, leaving myself and Allan to pick 
up the fallen cards in silence. 











Battle of the Boyne 


By SEuMAs MacMANts 


Auihor of FAIR FOR Tt RAPH HILL; THROUGH THE TURF SMOKE 


STRATED 


STRANGE place it was, and queer 
setting, for such a story. The 
broiling noonday sun was doing 
the world brown. In the valley 
below, San Lazaro was sweltering 

in the deeper inferno. We could see the air, 
as we looked out from under the shade trees 
where we lounged after lunch, palpitating 
with fierce heat waves. A little lake that 
lay bevond and above the town, to the left, 
shone white, with a whiteness that was in- 
tense. ‘There was no sound of bird, but a 
continuous great hum from the woods to 
left and right and behind filled our ears. 
The only other sound to be heard was the 


occasional great sigh, as it seemed, of the 
earth’s broiled spirit, done on one side, 
turning over to present the other. The 
oldest inhabitant had forgotten the like of 
such weather. 

Though hot enough for a graduating 
devil, the shoulder of the Rampo Hill, on 
which we lay, was very tolerable these un- 
usual days compared with the pit below in 
which the town expired. San Lazaro was 
preparing to celebrate its sixtieth anniversary. 
Our part—for which we chose the Rampo 
Hill for rehearsal—was to present the In- 
dian pageants—chief among them a final 
scene of the Indian struggle, the capture of 
White Moon. A strapping big Indian by 
the name of Barney O’Donnell was our 
White Moon. And it was his part, after an 
exciting and picturesque struggle, to permit 
himself, and the three braves who made the 
last stand with him, to be overcome and 
made prisoners of by a band of a dozen men. 

Out of the thick silence in which we 
smoked, reclining at ease after lunch, sud- 
denly arose Barney’s hearty laugh. 

“Share the joke, Barney.” 

“Ha, ha, ha, ha!’ roared Barney again. 
“T was just thinkin’ that if I took it into my 
head on the big day of the pageant to do the 
trick of Red Dick MacGrath, and turn it 
into another Battle of the Boyne on yous, 
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the crowds ’ud have more sport than they 
expected and the entertainment committee 
more than they'd bargained to give them. 
In troth,” added Barney, “I have half a 
mind to try.” 

‘“T never heard of a Red Dick MacGrath 
in the Battle of the Boyne” said an Indian 
brave who was named Mike Mulloy. 

“And no more would you be likely to,” 
replied Barney, “if you didn’t hear it from 
me. 

“Red Dick, howsomever, made himself 
more famous than the rale King William 
who beat the rale King James there. Red 
Dick’s Battle of the Boyne outdone the 
original battle about as much as you expect 
your capture of me on the day of the pageant 
to outdo the ould original capture of White 
Moon, who was probably a cripple in the 
legs, an’ half-paralyzed elsewhere. And 
meself laughed just now thinkin’ of the fun 
I'd have if on the big day I took a laif out of 
Red Dick’s book—let ye hear the story of 
how Dick done it? Eh? Faith an’ I will, 
with a heart an’ a half, if ye pass me a 


see-gar. 


"Twas the time that Sir Peter MacParilan 
(God be with him!) was Chief Secretary for 
Ireland—which is the equal of the King of 
ireland—and that both Sir Peter himself and 
ould Lord Kilmoon were doin’ their en- 
deavor for to force the ould lord’s lovely 
daughter Lady Nelly for to be the Chief 
Secretary’s wife of Ireland, and own the 
ugliest husband betwixt Tirawley and Tim- 
buctoo, that the extraordinary happenin’ 
I’m goin’ to tell you about happened. 

The county of Tyrone wanted a mimber 
of parliament one mornin’ by raison that 
William John MacCrae (who had sat for it 
till he wore his track on the bench of the 
Parliament House of London) ate too big a 
supper and went to heaven the night before. 
Liddy MacCammont of Ballygawley, a pom- 
postuous fellow, whose soul could play 
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hopskotch under a tchampagne-glass, and 
who'd been ludherin’ his own drum since the 
day after he squalled at the midwife, had 
himself announced for the mimbership before 
MacCrae was coffined. A handful of good 
fellows who didn’t want for to see County 
Tyrone traded on till doomsday by huxters 
like Liddy MacCammont, got together as 
soon as was decent after the funeral—when 
MacCammont was already five days’ march 
ahead of thim—and overpersuaded Billy 
Campbell (the broth of a boy, and the very 
man, more betoken, that Lady Nelly’s 
heart was in) to counter MacCammont and 
run for the M. P. ship of County Tyrone 
himself. 

A hard race and an excitin’ one it was— 
a long sight aisier and smoother to run to 
heaven—though by raison he was the body 
and bones of the best fellow ever stepped in 
shoe leather, and a good Irishman to boot, 
Billy was the favorite of every mother’s son 
in the county worth his salt. Liddy Mac- 
Cammont had the patronage of the Orange- 
men and the fogies—and they unfortunately 
had most of the votes. But Billy’s friends 
threw their shoulders into the collar and 
with a yeave ho! gave a long pull and a 
strong pull and a pull all together. Yet 
Liddy MacCammont’s well-paid flunkies 
put the bone through the skin determined 
to fetch their man in at the top of the poll 
and get the premium that Liddy dangled 
before their noses like a carrot before a 
donkey, promisin’ that the day after they’d 
made him mimber o’ parliament he’d get 
government jobs even for their grandmothers. 
Lady Nelly herself, who differed from all 
of her family that ever had been heard of 
by raison that she loved Ireland (equally as 
well as she loved Billy Campbell) kilt three 
horses convassin’ till the ould lord, hearin’ 
of her cantrips, flew home from England 
and muzzled and logged her, and begged 
the people to vote for MacCammont and 
the Constitution. But this made small 
matter, for Kilmoon, since he had once dis- 
obeyed the wish of the Orangemen, forty 
years before, was as weak in the county 
as a paralytic cat—and all the power that 
used to be his had passed to the Mac- 
Partlans. 

The MacPartlan influence it was that 
mattered, and ’twas that that both candi- 
dates done their fifty endeavors for to win, 
but failed, for Sir Peter swore that as Chief 
Secretary of Ireland he couldn’t afford to 
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interfere in county politics—which sent the 
hearts of both o’ them to their boots, for 
they knew well that if only Sir Peter lifted 
his small finger for one or the other he’d 
carry the county. 

Them July dog-days of this famious con- 
test were hotter than the hob o’ purgatory, 
and the voters’ hardest hearts ran like 
butter under the meltin’ eloquence Billy 
Campbell’s friends kept ragin’ at full blast 
from end to wynd of the county. And they 
were dancin’ with delight, for, like Noah 
at the Ark door, everything was comin’ 
their way. And they promised that, as sure 
as there was powder in Derry, Billy Camp- 
bell would head the polls by a big majority 
a mile long the thirteenth of July (the elec- 
tion day) and the pipers play for Mac- 
Cammont “Go to the divil and shake your- 
self.”” 

But the rascal MacCammont had more 
in his head than a comb could take out. 
Like all his kind, he was as full of tricks 
as an ege’s full of meat. Finding the ground 
slippin’ from under his feet, he set his wits 
to work t’ invent some way for recoverin’ 
himself again. And his friend the devil 
gave him an idea which made his friends 
hurrah, for they said ’twould be his makin’ 
—and made Billy Campbell’s henchmen 
groan, for they felt ’twould be their breakin’. 
The idea sartainly was the brilliantest ever 
conceived in Tyrone for forty years. As 
three-quarters of the voters in Tyrone were 
Orangemen (by raison that the gover’ment 
up till then, and long after, consithered it 
foolish to trust anyone else with a vote), and 
as the anniversary of the Battle of the 
Boyne, when William of Orange trounced 
xing James, fell upon the twelfth, the very 
election eve, and as, moreover, the twelfth o’ 
July celebration is and always was in the 
eyes of Orangemen a day equalin’ all the 
other three hundred and sixty-four put to- 
gether, the divil put into MacCammont’s 
head to borrow Lord Kilmoon’s Blackthorn 
Park for the day, and invitin’ the Orange- 
men of the county to celebrate there the 
twelfth as it had never been celebrated 
before—royally fightin’ over again the Battle 
o’ the Boyne. 

And as if this wasn’t enough—for the 
popularity he’d get by the rehearsin’ of the 
Battle of the Boyne on the twelfth should 
secure him the mimbership twicet over—his 
friend, the divil, also gave him another idea, 
brillianter still, to cap the first. As Chief 
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Secretary, MacPartlan, the biggest man in 
Ireland at that minute, and the biggest man 
in the county all his life, was as fond of 
glory as a duck of water, and would do any- 
thin’ in the wide world (provided it wasn’t 
dangerous) to win it; and as he was fondest 
of Lady Nelly next to glory, “Tt would be 
the natest stroke’? MacCammont said tohim- 
self, “that politician ever struck for to get 
Sir Peter to do King William, and in the 
presence of Lady Nelly and Lord Kilmoon 
and all the lords and ladies and gentry, not 
only of the county, but the next five to it— 
he in all his royal regalia, stridin’ a prancin’ 
war-horse at the head of his men, slaughter- 
in’, murdherin’ and malavoguin’ King James 
and all his army on the blood-soaked field, 
or sweepin’ them to the four winds of the 
world, while twenty thousand onlookers 
were cheerin’ themselves hoarse, and may- 
be, even Lady Nelly herself havin’ to shout 
for joy and pride of him.” 

Faith, Sir Peter, when the proposition 
was put to him, near leapt through the roof. 
He said ‘twas the greatest idea ever the mind 
of man conceived. As proud as a pixince 
he’d be, for to take the part of King William. 
And he’d begun sharpenin’ his swords be- 
fore the messenger left the room. He sent 
word, moreover, to MacCammont, post- 
haste, he must be made a mimber o’ Parlia- 
ment without delay. And he hinted, more- 
over, when the next honors would be dis- 
tributin’, not to be surprised if he found a 
knighthood knockin’ at his door. 

MacCammont’s heart, when he _ heard 
the good news, went through the roof of 
his head, and poor Billy’s went into his 
boots. So far as both o’ them were con- 
cerned, they consithered the election now 
at an end. 

And poor Billy Campbell’s hopefullest 
friends were in doleful dumps. 

The nearer drew the twelfth, the blacker 
Billy’s prospects grew. For the scheme of 
fightin’ over the Battle of the Boyne and 
killin’ dead again King James and all his 
Papists, made every Orangeman in Tyrone 
dance for joy, and the name and fame of 
Liddy MacCammont was only next to King 
William’s own in all true Orange hearts: and 
a mother’s soul of them hardly got sleep, 
peace or rest, burnin’ to trounce King James 
on the twelfth and put Liddy MacCammont 
into parliament on the thirteenth. 

And ’twas on the eve of the battle day, 
when Sir Peter himself with a retinue would 





shame a king, arrived in all his glory, burst- 
in’ with pompostuousness, and established 
himself at Kilmoon Castle to prepare for the 
bloody fray next day—and when poor mis- 
fortunate Biliy Campbell and his faithful 
friends every one of them in front of a mirror 
were practisin’ what sort of smile could best 
plaster a broken heart so the world wouldn’t 
see the cracks, that famous Attorney Phil 
Rogan from Donegal, the cleverest rogue in 
Ireland’s quarter, arrived—sent for as the 
last forlorn hope. 

Says Red-nosed Jimmy Carre to Attorney 
Phil: ‘‘We’re in desperate straits here, and 
though Billy and the rest of them believe 
that an archangel couldn’t pull us out, I 
said that an attorney might flourish where 
an archangel failed—provided that attorney 
was Phil Rogan.” 

“Thank ye,” says Phil, says he, in his 
own dry way, “and may I inquire what is it 
ye want me to do?” 

“Put Billy Campbell into parliament” 
said Jimmy. 

Phil he looked Billy up and down and 
then says he ‘Well, if you’d ask me to put 
him into gaol, ’twould be a deal easier. 
But still I think I'll have little difficulty 
puttin’ him into parliament—if only he’ll 
keep his mouth shut till he’s there.” 

The boys they laughed and Billy joined, 
and the laugh did them good. 

“But,” says Jimmy, says he, “you don’t 
know all that’s against us.” 

“Nor do I care” says Phil, in such an off- 
handed way as almost put courage in to the 
boys’ hearts again; for they knew that Phil 
was the most wonderful man and had the 
most wonderful head between the four seas. 

Then, unto Phil they gave a full state- 
ment of the case—and in its very blackness 
showed how mortal desp’rate things were 
got. Phil, he listened and said no word till 
they were finished, barrin’ to ask who was 
goin’ to act King James in the battle. And 
when they told him ’twas Red Dick Mac- 
Grath, him they called The Fire-Fater, and 
who was presently quartered at The Goat 
and Gun feeding for the fight, Phil just only 
snorted. 

“And now, Phil,” says they, shakin’ their 
heads, ‘‘can anythin’ in the wide worl’ be 
done?” 

“The wide worl’s a big place,’’ says Phil, 
says he, “with room for doin’ all a school- 
master could think of and toastin’ sprat 
besides.” 











“But can you do anythin’ at all, at all, in 
this desperate case, is what we want to 
know?” 

“T’ll tell you that after I’ve it done” says 
Phil, says he. 

Says Jimmy Carre, says he, haulin’ out his 
notebook, “If by the spendin’ of ten thousand 
you could put Billy into parliament’’— 

‘“Humph,” says Phil, says he, “I'll put 
him in on the spendin’ of ten.” 

The boys opened their eyes as wide as 
their mouths, wonderin’ what Phil could do 
with ten pounds among ten thousand voters. 

“The knowledgable man,” says Phil, 
“could make the world tumble the other 
way on the strength of ten pounds.” 

‘“What’s your plan?” says they. 

“Well” says Phil, “I don’t mind tellin’ 
you that — after it’s all over.” 

“Can we do anythin’ to help you?” says 
Billy. 

“You can” says Phil. 

“What is it?”’ says every man of them, 
risin’ to his feet determined. 

“You can close your mouths and go 
home” says Phil. 

That’s all they got out of him. And they 
knew Phil Rogan too well to push or quiz 
him further. 

They left Phil that night in his room at 
The Goat and Gun; and with hearts both 
low and lonesome for thinkin’ on the two 
black morrows that was to dawn on them, 
now slunk every man of them to his home. 
Phil he was up betimes in the mornin’ and 
there was a big stir about The Goat and Gun 
with preparations for the Battle of the Boyne. 
Phil he met up with Red Dick MacGrath 
as soon as that gentleman was afoot and 
gave him an appetizer for breakfast. He 
had known Dick off and on for ten years 
back, since he had helped to jail him six 
months for celebratin’ the twelfth of July 
by breakin’ the heads of six men who 
wouldn’t take their theology from him. 

“Well, Dick,” Phil said, as they strolled 
into the bar after breakfast to send some cheer 
after their rasher and eggs, ‘‘you’re goin’ 
to have a big day of it this day.” 

“A famious day” says Dick. 

“How many men have you under you?” 
says Phil. 

“Two hundred ragamuffins” says Dick, 
“just the same as King William.” 

“Well, ragamuffins are good enough to 
run with” Phil says, eyin’ Dick with the 
tail of his eye. 
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Dick laughed. ‘That’s the worst of it,” 
says he. “As King James, it’s meself must 
play the runnin’ part.” 

“Yes,” says Phil, ‘‘and more’s the pity— 
for no foe ever before seen Dick Mac- 
Grath’s back.” 

‘Nor ever will again,” says Dick, says he, 
hidin’ away a glass of the craytur. “But 
then,” says he, “‘everyone knows that we’re 
runnin’ just for fun.” 

“Well, everyone who understands it,” 
says Phil, “only there’s pig-headed men 
always in the world.” 

“What do you mean?” says Dick. 

“Oh,” says Phil, “the butler at Kilmoon 
has been givin’ it out that he overheard Sir 
Peter at the big dinner there last night 
boastin’ he was only mortal sorry ’twas a 
sham battle.” 

“The divil take him,” says Dick, with the 
fire snappin’ in his eyes. 

“Well,” says Phil, “I wouldn’t mind 
much the boastin’ of a wind-bag in his cups 
—only the people far an’ near have got hold 
of it—take another glass, Dick—and they’re 
makin’ and takin’ bets whether if it was a 
real battle Sir Peter could make Dick Mac- 
Grath run or not. And they’re layin’ long 
odds on Dick.” 

“By the Powders” says Dick, ‘‘wind-bag 
or no wind-bag, if Sir Peter doesn’t learn to 
respect his betters, meself might have to 
teach him how.” 

The tow was afire. Phil Rogan treated a 
dozen of Dick’s under-captains and man- 
aged in his own roguish way for to rise their 
dander as he did Dick’s. The word went 
like wildfire round King James’ army that 
William’s men had boasted they could sweep 
the streets with them if the battle was what 
they were mortial sorry it was not, a real 
one instead of asham. ‘Bad luck to them” 
says James’ men. And in no sweet temper 
were they, when Dick MacGrath, done up in 
his regalia, and lookin’ as wild as any red 
Indian, headed them to the field. 

MacCammont he gave Dick and his men 
a rehearsal on the field pointin’ out to them 
carefully where they should start and where 
they should stop; where they would fire off 
the volley of blank cartridges supplied to 
them; where they should halt and where 
they should retreat—above all, gave them 
particular directions of how, when King 
William should come dashin’ on them and 
after King William had overthrown King 
James in single combat, they were to scatter 


oa 








and run like mad; and the men who ran 
f and furtherest would be entertained 


lastest 
to a free dinner in the kitchen of the Goat 
» which they 


‘Take your 


and (sun—tirections t gave 
light 
bundle of bones off the tield”’ they said 


“and start the battle, 


( 
hearin’ and less heed. 
to 
himself and his horse, 
the sooner the better.” 

And while MacCammont was givin’ his 
directions to Sir Peter and his two hundred 
warriors how they should overthrow King 
James and Popery, Phil Rogan came along 
with Bat MacElgun bent’ two-double 
under a brimmin’ jar, and served a stiff 
glass to every soul of King James’ army 
and three to the King in honor of his posi 
tion. And when Sir Peter, before the battle 
‘ud begun, rode down to them with Mac- 
Cammont, till he’d look them over, and gave 
them just a look and a snort, sayin’ to Mac- 
Cammont, unfortunately in the hearin’ of 
every mother’s them, “If King 
James’ rale army looked a tenth part as 
sorry a spectacle as this one, ’twas small 
wonder he died of a broken heart,” they'd 
have pursued King William and tore him 
into tathers, if Attorney Phil hadn't threat- 
ened to cut off their supplies if they did. 

Sir Peter was in his glory. Though he 
was colonel or general or something of a 
regiment of militia, he’d never before seen 
a battle outside of a picture book—nor 
wanted to see one. This was the sort of 
war he enjoyed—where the other side agreed 
beforehand to run away. It was glorious. 
Lord Kilmoon was there and Lady Kilmoon 

-and above all, Lady Nelly, as sweet as 
e’er a flower in the park. They were sittin’ 
upon a sort of grand-stand that Mick the 
carpenter threw together for the occasion. 
And there was the bulk of about a regiment 
of other lords and ladies, and gentry from 
near and far, who had been invited for the 
occasion, sittin’ around them. And then 
all the Orangemen of Tyrone from fifty 
miles around were packed as close as her- 
rin’s in a barrel, about twenty rows of them 
round the big Blackthorn Park. King 
James on his steed was at the head of his 
ragamuffins at one end of the park and at 
the other end King William, covered with 
more orders and gold lace and royal vest- 
ments than ten kings, on a great prancin’ 
war steed at the head of his beautifully 
dressed army. “Twas a sight greater than 
anythin’ seen since Adam left the garden. 
And MacCammont, proudest and happiest 


son of 
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and delightedest man there, not even barrin’ 
Sir Peter himself, was on his steed dashin’ 
back for'ard, hither and thither, like 
a hedge-sparrow, and bein’ cheered from 
every part of the tield he even 
cheered by Lord Kilmoon and all the gentry 

for the renowned success of his plan. 
“Tt’s a day” says Sir Peter to Lord Kilmoon 
and all the gentry, ‘that'll long be remem- 
bered and never forgotten in County Ty- 
rone.’’ And ‘twas so sure enough. 

For when MacCammont himself fired the 
pistol which was the signal for the great 
Battle of the Boyne to begin, and that both 
armies like bloodhounds sprung for one 
another, cryin’ and murder, and 
stoppin’ to fire their volleys at the right time, 
and when at length King James and king 
William came together in the middle of the 
field and jumped off their horses and fell to 
single combat as was arranged, King James 
didn’t go down at the third throke as he 
should have done accordin’ to schedule, 
but instead just missed by an ace takin’ the 
ear off King William, and, at the next lunge, 
of puttin’ out William’s eye. ‘You scoun- 
drel you!” says William, makin’ a rale blow 
at him. ‘Don’t you know you’re dead? 
Lie down and be d ie 


and 


Went to 


blood 


—darned to ye: 

“Faith, and I'll have another corpse to 
keep me company before | give me last 
kick,” and King James made such a swipe 
at William it was heaven only saved him, 
or daylight would have been let through his 
knowledge box. 

“Hold, hold, you villain you!” says King 
William. ‘You'll murder me.”’ 

“Never fear,” says King James, makin’ 
another poltogue at him. ‘It’s no murder 
to kill a man in war.”’ 

“Holy Moses, I’m done entirely,’ says 
King William, says he, as King James’ 
sword, which, more by the same token was 
too blunt to cut butter—bashed his helmet. 

William bellowed to his army, ‘‘Advance, 
ye scoundrels, and rescue me from this 
murderin’ villain.” 

But ’twas all King James’ army waited 
for. They didn’t stay for William’s men to 
obey his order, but advanced themselves, 
and at such a thunderin’ rate and with mur- 
der in their eyes that William, turnin’ tail, 
run like a roe to water for to escape two 
hundred swords as blunt as they were 
bloodthirsty, that reached for him. His 
own army, for shame sake, tried for to stop 
him, but he went through them like a 











“You scoundrel, you!”’ 


— 


says William. 


“Don't you know you're dead? 


Lie 


down!” 
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blaze o’ whins; and when he was out on the 
safe side o’ them, he faced round and com 
manded them to drive King James to any 
place exceptin’ heaven. But James’ army 
were comin’ on them like tigers who hadn’t 
broken their fast for a fortnight, and they, 
bein’ paiceable-minded individuals, and 
good people moreover who consithered a 
king a good model, turned their backs and 
run like sojers. To give Sir Peter his due, 
he certainly don his endaivor, with a blood- 
thirsty sword in every hand of him, for to 
army thrash them back. 
flailed them like a man threshin’ 


stop his and 


Though he 
corn, ‘twas small use 
for to be flailin’ them in 
were two hundred desperate ones flailin’ 
them double as hard, behind. So, in their 
tarror, forgettin’ their respect for their King, 
they run over him without as much courtesy 


for one brave fellow 
front, when there 


as “by your laive” or ‘the divil take ye’’—ran 
as if a pension for life was to be given to the 
first man. And as King William collected 
himself from the mud, King James’ bayonet 
from behind lifted him about twenty yards 
at the one lift—and then he ran as if he 
wanted to win the medal from his army. 
And in small time, King William and his 
bould army were scattered like hares over 
the country-side, no man of them even ven- 
turin’ the loss of the second ‘twould take 
them to look back. And King James, when 
he found himself and his army no match 
for William and his in the runnin’, doubled 
back to the field again and raised the tally-ho 
after MacCammont, who, poor divil, when 
he dived into the crowd for safety, got kicked 
and cuffed, drubbed and thrashed by every 
foot and hand that could reach him. For 
they said malavoguin’ was too good for a 
rip-rascal who’d pick out a King James that 
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chased King William and his army and dis 
graced all Orangemen forever! 

As Lord Kilmoon and Lady Kilmoon and 
Lady Neliy—who was shovin’ her shaw] into 
her mouth for to bottle up the heart-breakin’ 
laughin’—and all the great gentry as mad as 
March hares, trooped from the field, King 
James in the center cf it was challengin’ 
any individual in the thirty 
thousand who felt blue-moldy for want of a 
baitin’ to step inside and give him the 
privilege of makin’ powdher of his bones! 

Whether it be truth or lies, ’tis told King 
William never stopped runnin’ till he reached 
Dublin. But anyhow Dublin was the first 
place he was heard of from—orderin’ all 
his followers in the county to turn out to 
the last man—even if he should be carried 
on a stretcher, and vote against MacCam 
mont. He sent no apology to Lord Kil 
moon for not goin’ to the grand dinner that 
was prepared for him at the castle the night 
of the battle, and divil a scrape to Lady 
Nelly. Billy Campbell by a majority of 
ten to one—which, more by the same token, 
included Lord Kilmoon’s own vote and 
every other that he could beg, borrow or 
command—was returned mimber of parlia 
ment for the county. An’ the cheerin’ of 
every soul worth his salt in Tyrone that 
night rattled the stars. He took dinner at 
Kilmoon Castle, Lady Nelly on one side of 
him and Phil Rogan on the other—and he 
couldn’t tell if he was paid for it, which he 
felt most, his love for Lady Nelly, or his 
gratitude to Phil. 

But I’m thinkin’ they were about equal, 
for both lasted him his lifetime. 

And himself and his lovely lady never 
gave a dinner after, but the first toast was 
“The Battle o’ the Boyne, God bliss it!” 


crowd of 
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Western Women Through French Eyes 


By BARON D’ESTOURNELLES DE CONSTANT 


PRESIDENT OF THE SOCIETY FOR INTERNATIONAL CONCILIATION 


Translated from the French by ESTELLE C. PorTER, with a foreword by 
DAvID STARR JORDAN, President of Stanford University 


FOREWORD 


The author of this frank and charming essay on American Women is one of the most 
conspicuous and interesting personalities in the republic of France. Paul d’Estournelles 
de Constant, hereditary baron under the old régime, democratic senator from Sarthe under 
the new, advocate and jurist, athlete, automobilist, essayist, artist, orator, officer of the 
Legion of Honor, member of the two Hague Conferences, member of the International 
Court at the Hague, and President of the Society for International Conciliation, he has 
touched life happily at many points. From the first he has been very active in the cause 
of International Peace, taking an active part in all the conferences and congresses held 
to this end. In 1911 he made a tour of the United States giving over a hundred addresses 
on International Peace. It was in this tour that he had the experiences related in this 
essay. 

At the end of his essay the baron refers, a bit contemptuously, to the “Inevitable War’ 
between the United States and Japan. This war, and those who try to materialize it cer- 
tainly deserve contempt. But it is interesting to remember that the baron was in America 
just at a critical time, the period when appropriations for dreadnoughts were under con- 
sideration by Congress. There is no “Inevitable War” in America, at any other time of 
the year. ‘“‘Japan” of the dockyard strategists exists only for appropriations’ sake. In 
the early spring, and then only, the pasteboard soldiers of the Mikado pop out from their 
boxes. There are 36,000 of these puppets, ready for war in Hawaii; 75,000 at Magdalena 
bay. The rest are on the island of New Caledonia threatening, from a thousand miles 
away, the British Commonwealth of Australia and the Dominion of New Zealand. These 
creatures of military fancy have to be worked hard with scare headlines to get an appro- 
priation of a million dollars a day. But it can be done. The great Journalists struggle 
on undaunted. We know, to be sure, that the real Japan is busy with her own affairs and 
that she has her hands full with her obligations in Asia, that her people are about as eager 
for another war as those of San Francisco for another earthquake. But that does not 
discourage these intrepid warriors of the dockyard and the daily journal. The Pacific 
must have at least one bugaboo, when there are so many on the Atlantic. There is nothing 
available except Japan, and Japan it must be. The baron has recognized all this and 
is sure that there will be no war. We can go further. Without the demand for appropria- 
tions there would be no talk of war. 

The women of the world, in their unquestioning sacrificial heroism, have been through 
all history the greatest sufferers from war. ‘Only a woman,” says Olive Schreiner, “knows 
what a man costs.” The baron has made more than once a special appeal to the woman- 
hood of the world, their inflwence against violence and against debt, and in favor of orderly 
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and just methods of meeting foreign nations. 
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To make the protests of women effective in 


public affairs, they must have the ballot. They must have a public voice as well as a voice 
in the home. ‘To this end, the baron, somewhat unexpectedly to himself, became in Cali 
fornia a convert to the principle of Equal Suffrage. 

The intluence of woman should be felt in public affairs in a natural way, and in accord 


ance with orderly statutes. This is a part of the natural movement 
attitude which we call the spirit of the West. 


of democracy, the 
1 from the regions 


It will naturally sprea 


where life is most abundant to regions where traditions are more detinitely fixed. Our 
western states represent the youth of democracy, and in its insurgency, the great move 
ments of civilization must begin. ‘‘The women have supported me,” the baron tells us, 
“T support them in my turn.”” And now we must leave him to tell his own story. 


Stanford University, California. 


N the East the problem of the co-edu- 

cation of the sexes is beginning to be 

discussed; in the West it appears to be 

clearly settled in the affirmative.* At 

Stanford University, at Berkeley, and 
later at Salt Lake City and in Colorado, as 
also at Seattle and Chicago, I saw young 
people from eighteen to twenty years old, 
mingled together, forming an audience 
very attentive to new ideas. At the Uni- 
versity of California, of which Dr. Benjamin 
Ide Wheeler is president, I spent an after- 
noon and evening and gave one of my prin- 
cipal lectures. One could not wish for a 
more intelligent, homogeneous, or alert 
audience. At Stanford, where I spent an 
entire day with President David Starr Jor 
dan, the students invited me to visit their 
houses and their dormitories. They have 
the choice between two very different kinds 
of life; some living in groups of twenty to 
twenty-five, in houses where they are their 
own masters, under the direction of one of 
their number, who has been elected presi 
dent because of his fitness and merit. They 
work, play in the open air, exercise in ath 
letic sports, sleep out-of-doors in all kinds 
of weather, and, in the evening, they assem 
ble in the drawing room, play, sing and 
amuse themselves. Others lead exactly 
the same life in a more spacious building, 
a dormitory, where they number several 
hundred, but are just as free. 

Likewise the young women have their 
houses with their gardens, in groups, and 
also their independent dormitory. The 
houses of the young men and those of the 
young women are adjoining, intermingled, 
and one never hears of a scandal. The 
young girls go out every day, even in the 
evening, into the gardens, the street, the 
playgrounds; they play, ride horseback, 


*From La Revue, Décembre, 1911. La Femme aux Etats—Unis par d'Estournelles de Constant. 
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always astride, and gallop with bare heads, 
just as they walk, without fearing anything. 

After I had given three or four lectures, 
the young women invited me to dine in one 
of their lodges. They had donned evening 
dress, and it was a joy to see them so fresh, 
with their blonde or dark hair, their blue 
or black eyes, smiling and confiding. 

An extraordinary thing! By the side of 
the two Japanese students who acted as 
butlers around this table blooming with 
youth, a tall young man, very gentle, very 
simple, an American, was serving also. 
He was a student serving of his own free 
will, such as you find everywhere in the 
universities of the United States, among 
the young men who have no means to de 
fray the expenses of their education. All 
this was so simply and naturally done, that 
one would have been a brute to venture a 
jest in this company by asking how such a 
paradox was possible. During the dinner, 
from time to time, the young women, with- 
out rising, sang a chorus, then another, now 
gay, now sentimental or witty, but above 
all gay. Then they stopped, chatted, 
laughed, and sang again. ‘This dinner 
appeared very short to me. 

Afterward I went to see the young men 
who were waiting for me to the number of 
several hundred; their good, fresh faces 
were pleasant to see. All these young peo 
ple are not thinking of evil. But how much 
more easily they can be misled, carried 
away! How necessary it is that they should 
be put on their guard, as much against their 
individual errors as against those of the 
government. Such is the fear that I have 
often expressed on leaving these young men 
and young women abandoned, so to speak, 
to their instincts alone. In the end, how 
ever, I asked myself whether this education 











is not the surest of safeguards and whether 
the use of liberty is not the best of precau- 
tions and discipline. Our French young 
people would be wrong in believing that 
the American education is only good for the 
muscles and nerves, and that, in all other 
respects, it forms ingenuous beings, inca 
pable of getting over difficulties outside of 
their own country. No, it forms men and 
women who are everywhere at home. They 
can prove in any case that their independent 
education, far from separating them, brings 
them into closer touch with the rest of the 
world. 

People will raise the objection that I am 
yielding to a prejudice in favor of the Amer- 
icans in pointing out the enviable prog- 
ress that has been realized along so many 
lines in the United States. In the West, I 
have seen our old prejudices fall to the 
ground, and natural conceptions take their 
revenge on traditions of our old world that 
would have no sense in the new. In travel- 
ing over the world I have remodeled my 
own education; I have not been able to dis- 
pense with opening my eyes and ears. | 
have literally been taken by assault, by 
problems which my prudence or my routine 
relegated to the second plane of my pre- 
occupations. What could I do, for example, 
against the sudden and simultaneous attack 
of all the women of California? I suddenly 
had to take sides for or against them in one 
day’s time. Who would have told me before 
leaving France, that I, a diplomat, would 
wage a campaign, nay, more, that I would 
inaugurate the electoral campaign of the 
women of San Francisco for the franchise! 
However, that is what took place. 

I had already practically pledged myself, 
and they knew it. In many of the cities of 
the United States, the newspapers had 
translated and spread abroad a lecture that 
I had given in Paris on ‘‘Women and 
Peace.’’ All the efforts in favor of the weak, 
all the movements for emancipation, for 
help, for social amelioration are involved in 
the great primordial struggle against vio- 
lence. You cannot promote the progress of 
the human race at the same time that you 
are seeking for its enslavement and destruc- 
tion; all that is connected; you must be for 
or against force, for or against right; whether 
you wish it or not, every supporter of the 
cause of woman is a pacifist, and vice versa; 
and that is true especially jn the United 
States, in new countries. There a place is 
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assigned to the woman and the child, and 
the newer the country, the higher the place. 
The condition of woman has been bettered 
with the march of civilization, with the 
march of the sun; it reaches, therefore, its 
maximum of progress in the American Far 
West, on the Pacific Coast. Such was the 
reason why I could not refuse to support 
San Francisco. 

In a meeting to which I had been invited, 
I said “You have a right to protest from 
your point of view as suffragists, but you 
are superlatively happy, compared with the 
women of other countries. Demand prog- 
ress in order that these other women may 
profit by it; they have greater need of it 
than you have.”’ The right to vote is never 
claimed so much by the happy people in the 
world as by the others. It is demanded for 
the latter, and it is for that reason that it is 
sacred. Oppose to the satisfaction of the 
happy wife, the suffering of all the miserable 
women reduced to the state of slaves, then 
the point of view is changed and that is why 
I never have said a word to discourage the 
American women who are pleading the 
cause of their fellow-creatures. Not that 
the American woman is superior to other 
women, but she has more freedom; she is 
courageous like the others, but courageous 
publicly, in order to serve her cause, while 
the European woman, more resigned, is 
brave only to endure. 

I spoke with mothers, with women whose 
families I know are living in harmony and 
esteemed. I told them my doubts, my 
fears, my prejudices; they listened to me 
without surprise, and replied: “We will 
triumph because we deserve to triumph. 

“In almost half of the United States we 
have won the right to vote in educational 
matters, that is to say, the mother as well as 
the father elect the school officers, the 
members of library boards, etc. We have 
now the right to vote in matters of taxation, 
for or against certain public works, so that 
the expenses incurred serve a real purpose 
and are not merely for the benefit of the 
contractors and their friends alone. 

‘Moreover, one must not rate the prog- 
ress of our cause only by these results. One 
must also be acquainted with our history. 
It was not yesterday that we protested 
against the narrow interpretation of your 
Declaration of the Rights of Man, and that 
we wished it to be applied, not according t6 
the letter, but in its wholly human spirit, 
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both to the woman and to the child. The 
emancipation of the negroes brought to 
light the inadmissible paradox of our legal 
inferiority. When the war was finished, the 
right of voting was refused us. The slaves 
had been freed, but not the women; we 
were relegated to the ranks of criminals and 
lunatics. 

“We have succeeded admirably in munic- 
ipal affairs; why and by what right should 
we stop there? If you admit that it is to the 
interest of all the citizens of a city, both men 
and women, to unite to prevent, for example, 
the adulteration of milk and sugar, the foods 
that nourish our children, how can you pre- 
vent us, when we are once organized as we 
shall soon be, from uniting to prevent the 
moral debasement of education, of national 
honor? How prevent us from uniting to 
struggle against the lies, the abuses, the 
corruptions that men support or encourage 
because they profit by them, or because 
they are afraid to lay them bare? 

“We have let things go on too long, 
through timidity, convinced of our inca- 
pacity and of your pretended superiority in 
the entire domain of public action; now we 
are awakened from this over-long dream. 
Under the pretext of not wanting to leave 
our firesides, we would finally abandon them 
to the worst elements who will destroy them. 
Never! it is for love of our homes, of our 
children, of our families, of our country, of 
liberty, in short—and of justice, that we 
have entered the campaign, and we shall 
win. 

“Now that’s what you ought to under- 
stand. We cannot be victorious in any 
other way than by winning the right to vote. 
Once mistresses of the elections, we shall 
force the men to do for the nation as for the 
city what they are not doing now. 

“As to our homes, once more, don’t 
WOrTy,; they will be the better guarded be- 
cause we are protecting them both inside 
and out. Our duty as wives and mothers is 
menaced if it has not as its sanction a duty 
of control, and this duty of control is nothing 
without our right of intervention.” 

To sum up, this movement in favor of 
woman’s suffrage is a protest of weariness 
and morality against the masculine en- 
croachments of politics on private life, con- 
science and individual liberty. Sometimes 
negative, this protest is exercised with un- 





believable violence against alcoholism; some- 
times positive, in favor of public health, 
public parks, the games and education of 
children, the regulation of work, the pro 
tection of childhood. It is no longer possi 
ble today to treat it with scorn. Govern 
ments ought to take notice of it, even in 
Europe. I joyfully take my share of respon 
sibility in the triumph of the women of San 
Francisco. Today they have the right to 
vote and the right of being elected to office 
in the next legislative elections of the state 
of California. There are six states whose 
constitutions, amended by popular vote, 
allow women to vote. The six states having 
woman’s suffrage are, together with Cali 
fornia, Utah, Wyoming, Idaho, Colorado 
and Washington. The five last-named being 
among the least populous of the United 
States, the accession of California, whose 
population alone surpasses that of the other 
five together, constitutes a result whose con- 
sequences are but half perceived. 

Another striking statement. The cities 
“where people amuse themselves,” as you 
know, and particularly the great sea-ports, 
are naturally hostile to every reform tending 
to protect women. The patrons of the bars, 
saloons and houses of ill-fame do not fall 
into these dreams. San Francisco, there 
fore, voted against the women according to 
the rule, to such an extent that after the first 
returns their defeat appeared to be crushing. 
The second day after the election, the re- 
turns from the rural precincts corrected the 
votes of the metropolis, and defeat was 
changed into victory. There is a lesson that 
will not be overlooked: the masses in which 
the woman is submerged are against her 
rising; the country, where she is mistress of 
the farm or the home, is for her. 

Being the weaker, women are still more 
interested than the men in the maintenance 
of peace, and in the organization of justice. 
Wherever the fishers in troubled waters 
work to foment war or panic the influence 
of the women may be depended upon to 
counterbalance them. That struck me es 
pecially in San Francisco, where the admir- 
able progress of this rich country is too often 
in danger of being seriously compromised 
by the enterprises of a few adventurers, and 
especially by the menace of the so-called 
“Inevitable War” between the United States 
and Japan. 
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The “irreconcilables,’’ cow-boys who won't yield to the conquering auto, trek further west 


Honk and Bronc 


The New Horse-power on the Plains 


By ZENAS E. BLAck 


E old-time Plainsmen 

sometimes wonder how 

we used to get along 

without the automobile. 

Some of us still like to 
feel beneath our rheumatic knees the throb- 
bing motor that propels the cow-pony, but 
for genuine joy-riding give the writer a seat 
with those who hike down the Plains roads 
in motor-cars. Perhaps some grizzled old 
cow-man will flip away his cigarette in dis- 
gust and accuse me of being a renegade— 
of being disloyal to the good old days. Not 
at all. The cow-pony was all right in his 
time. He was a good old wagon, but just 
as the one-cylinder cartoon has been sup- 
planted by the modern motofcar, so has the 
buckskin bronco been ousted by more up- 


to-date means of conveyance. The world 
do move, and your Plainsman of the South- 
west never did like to travel with the drags. 
Does that chair fit you? Good. Light your 
pipe and I'll tell you how the auto is stam- 
peding the string of ‘‘mounts”’ in the horse- 
pasture. 

I saw my first auto in San Angelo, Texas, 
about ten years ago, and the machines 
haven’t been in this part of the United 
States much longer than that. It was a 
weird contraption but it seemed a wonder- 
ful thing then to us cow-boys who were 
there taking in aroping contest. I remember 
it cost us two-bits to ride in it around a block, 
and I will venture that there was not mueh 
paint left on it when the boys from the 
ranches were through riding, for in turning 
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corners we instinctively rammed our spurs 
into its flanks and grabbed anything 
that resembled a horn when it seemed in- 
clined to buck. Once it balked and one of 
the fellows volunteered to assist the driver 
by “putting the spurs to the blamed thing.” 
But now the last roping contest has been 
held in Texas. The legislature deemed 
them cruel to the steers and dangerous for 
the contestants. We go to automobile races 
and aviation meets out here on the Plains 
now, and even if some driver is usually 
injured or killed, at least there are no maimed 
or mangled dumb animals to be carted 
away. 

It seems that it was only yesterday when 
the residents of a pioneer Plains town were 
“pointing with pride’ to their foremost 
citizen who had purchased the town’s first 
car. When the owner would stop it in 
front of the postoffice it would draw a larger 
crowd than a dog-fight or a badger-pulling. 
But now even the ladies of the Plains can 
tell you what makes a car go, and any old 
stock-farmer of the “‘baldies”’ is qualified and 
willing to find for you the ache in an auto’s 
tum-tum and prescribe successfully for same. 
That wide-stretching table-land known as 
the “Plains of the Southwest,’ which in- 
cludes portions of Oklahoma, Kansas, 
Texas, Colorado, New Mexico and Arizona, 
boasts of an automobile to every five families, 
and garages, machine shops and rubber 
factories at convenient distances to look 
after the fleets of motor-cars that flit across 
its mirage-painted expanses. There are 
today more automobiles on the Plains than 
there are real-estaters! 

It is very disconcerting to the young 
writer who comes from the East in search 
of the spot upon which, as he imagines, the 
Star of Empire is just beginning to shine. 
Any Plainsman will tell him that said star 
passed over rapidly years ago, and he will 
be pointed vaguely in the general direction 
of the Pacific. Since the cow-ponies are 
being hitched to the plow, and there is a 
piano to each half-dozen families, and autos 
are crowded in front of the ‘‘movies’’ 
which show on the flickering screen the only 
“bad men” of the Southwest, where is the 
ambitious journalist of the future, or even 
the present, to search for lurid “‘local color’’ 
without being taken for the representative 
of a detective agency? 

It is very seldom that you can find a real, 
none-other-just-as-good pioneer of the South 
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west. And when you find him the chances 
are that he is disguised as a banker behind 
a mahogany desk, or as a broker, and is 
too busy trying to sell the casual prospector 
a tract of dry or irrigated land to go digging 
into the musty past that existed before the 
day of the auto. However, one does occa- 
sionally run across garrulous old-timers like 
myself who are willing to give their ideas 
on anything—past, present or future— 
when they ought to be attending to their 
business. 

The auto has done more to accelerate the 
speed with which the Star of Empire has 
wended its westward way than any other one 
agency. Fact is, it has at times seemingly 
caused the old Star to overspeed. The 
auto, piloted by a real-estate agent whose 
tongue ran on well-oiled bearings, has sold 
to people tracts of land so far from civiliza- 
tion—meaning railroads, etc.—that if they 
wanted to desert their new home in a wagon 
they would be on the road fora week. The 
Plains real-estate agent owes the automobile 
the greatest debt. The prospector is always 
in a pleasant and purchasable frame of mind 
when he is skimming blissfully over perfect 
roads, and he forgets how far he is getting 
from the depot. Under the magic of the 
motor-car nine-tenths of the signatures have 
been secured on the dotted line, and the 
real-estate broker considers his machine 
the most essential tool of his profession. 

Referring back to the battle between the 
lariat and the plow-line: your cow-boy 
just naturally hates the feel of the earth 
underfoot. When his reign was on, if he 
only wanted to cross the square of a Plains 
town he would hurl himself on his pony. 
An unhorsed knight of the olden days, en 
cumbered with heavy armor, was hardly 
more helpless than the cow-boy, the ‘‘world’s 
last cavalier,’ when the latter’s horse by 
chance had wandered away and left its 
master stranded in the midst of a sea of level 
land. Aside from being ‘‘bow-legged”’ and 
frequently rheumatic from much riding, and 
awkward and uncouth in his stride, the cow 
boy considered it a loss of caste to be caught 
‘“‘on foot.” 

Consequently, the cow-boy did not take 
to the walking plow of the early nester or 
granger. Not until the riding plow came 
to dignify the science of agriculture in this 
new country could tillers of the soil be re 
cruited from the ranks of the cow-punchers. 
But the “Honk! Honk!” of the automobile 
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has done more to drown the jingle of spurs in 
the Southwest than any other one feature. 
The big cow-men discovered that they could 
buy more and finer autos from the proceeds 
of the farm than from the ranch. And they 
found the springy seats of the motor-car 
more comfortable for their rheumatic limbs 
than the choppy stride of the cow-pony. 
Since the lords of the cattle industry quickly 
saw that a plow-boy, tilling a hundred acres, 
was worth more to them than a cow-boy 
merely riding over same, the upturning of 
earth was begun on a large scale. 

What became of the cow-boys? Many 
of them turned to car-driving, and they are 
among our best chauffeurs; some acquired 
cheap lands and today are themselves car- 
owners; some are preachers, bankers, mer- 
chants—for the cow-camps held men with 
college degrees. Those who remained in 
the employ of cattle-barons, farmers-turned, 
became reconciled to the new régime, in 
part because they knew they would be 
treated with rides in their employer’s car. 

The railways network the plains of a new 
country only after the sections tributary to 
the coasts and the waterways have become 
crowded. The automobile has served ad- 
mirably in taking the place of the railroad 
on the sparsely settled Plains of the South- 
west. This great distance-annihilator places 
the theater at a town a hundred miles from a 
ranch within easy running and permits the 
ranchman and his family to return after the 
show. In one brief decade the auto has 
rechristened the Plains. It is no longer a 
‘pioneer country.”’ The auto keeps the 
settlers’ wives, who have recently arrived 
from eastern states, from being homesick 
or lonesome, and no country is successful 
without women, or with discontented women. 
The world was too crowded for the Plains 
to be utilized only for the raising of beef in 
the old way. Since agriculture is possible 
only within the domain of woman, greatly 
does the Plains country appreciate the 
assistance of the automobile in inducing 
her to stay here. 

But some pessimistic person will ‘ ’Low 
as how you folks oughtn’t to be spendin’ 
your money for luxuries, when most of you 
haven’t got your homes paid for yit.””’ And 
echo answers—no, we don’t have echoes on 
the Plains. The answer is, however, that 
we do not consider the auto a luxury. For 
chiefly we need settlers. The auto persuades 
them to come and then induces them to re- 
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main, for it creates conditions in rural 
communities practically the same as those 
existing in cities. The auto brings us our 
daily papers with the market reports, and 
so keeps us in touch with the world. When 
the windmill, the gasoline engine, the cen 
trifugal pump, or any piece of farm machin 
ery wrenches a tendon or breaks a bone, 
the auto is cranked up and a hasty trip is 
made to town for the necessary repairs, 
thus eliminating the injuries that would have 
occurred to stock or crop in the old days. 
The auto speeds the doctor over the Plains, 
and is often the means of saving the lives 
of loved ones in this country of ‘“‘magnificent 
distances.”” The auto overtakes the train 
with which we have failed to connect, over 
hauls the speeding criminal, and permits the 
irate parents to catch up with a youthful 
eloping couple. 

Since the auto arrived, there are no longer 
“inland towns” on the Plains. Each baili 
wick is connected with some railroad point 
by its auto-stage line. These prove a great 
blessing to the drummer and all others who 
wish to expedite their journey. The car 
passes the slow-going mail hack with its 
weather-beaten driver doling out mournful 
stories to the bored and dusty passenger of 
how he could have been rich if only he had 
purchased some of the tand over which 
they are traveling when it was held at a few 
cents per acre. These auto routes are 
equipped with cattle-guards similar to 
those used on railroads, and over which 
wagon traffic is impossible. Before the 
Postmaster-General, following out a policy 
of retrenchment, edicted against it, the mail 
was carried over these auto routes in some 
sections. Since it was impossible to take a 
large number of passengers and mail on 
the same car, a little rubber-tired trailer was 
designed in which to transport the mail 
and baggage. It was known as_ the 
“dingle-wagon” and would hold a thousand 
pounds of freight without proving a mate- 
rial drag to the motor-car. By means 
of a patent connection this car was coupled 
solidly to the automobile and would track 
absolutely. 

The auto offers some regal forms of sport 
to the Plainsman. Aside from the frequent 
race-meets, endurance races and auto trades 
excursions, there is the chasing of antelopes 
and wolves in automobiles. For centuries 
the heavy buffalo and the beef-steers, noted 
for their avoirdupois, ran in herds over the 
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Plains, and in their yrazing, and meleeing 
incidental to their various social gatherings, 
the grass-haired face of the country was 
tamped until today it will hold water, and 
is in better condition for the tread of an 
auto than many manufactured roads. Be- 
sides, in the eons agone, the alluvial soil 
of the Plains was leveled and caressed by 
the hand of the Almighty until it is in all 
places a natural auto highway. A very 
exciting sport is the running down of an 
antelope with an automobile out on the 
virgin unfenced face of a large pasture. 
The animal distances the car for the first 
two or three miles, for even on the Plains 
there are a few bumps made by prairie-dogs 
and badgers, and the remains of old buffalo 
wallows. Consequently some degree of 
caution is necessitated in driving, but soon 
the animal becomes fatigued; after ten miles 
his bounding stride begins to wobble, 
gradually the car overtakes him, and if 
you are handy with the lariat it is not difficult 
to “get your goat” by lassoing him. It is 
much easier to run onto a prairie wolf or a 
coyote, but they are usually shot down with 
pistols. 

Senility is all that kills a car on the Plains, 
as there are no hills, rocks, roots or grubs, 
and car longevity is remarkable. In the 
town of Plainview, out in the Llano Esta- 
cado of Texas, the first ca: that came to the 
town, about eight years ago, is still being 
used by a practising physician. Tire trouble 
on the Plains is at a minimum, the tires 
being as durable, apparently, as a pig’s 
snout—to the infinite disgust of venders of 
auto supplies. One garage in the Southwest 
has a tire on exhibition that has kissed the 
surface of 20,000 miles and appears to be 
in fit condition for that much more osculatory 
exercise. It is claimed that an auto in this 
section will run as long and as cheaply as a 
car that is used exclusively on the boule- 
vards of cities. The matter of good roads 
on the Plains never worries the natives. 
There are no bridges to build, or tunnels to 
be cut, and but few fills to make. These are 
necessitated by the presence, in infrequent 
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places, of widespreading but shallow lakes 
which are often filled with water. And the 
roads that are good enough for autos are a 
source of delight to the farmer who is driving 
his produce to town in a wagon. Many of 
the farmers transport their perishable stuff, 
such as cream and delicate truck and fruit, 
to the markets in autos. 

The Plains of the Southwest are crossed 
by two transcontinental auto highways. 
The old Santa Fe Trail traverses Kansas 
and portions of Colorado, New Mexico and 
Arizona. An offspring from this is the All- 
the-Year-Borderland Route which leaves 
the Trail at Dodge City, Kansas, comes 
south through the Panhandle of Texas to 
Plainview, turns to Roswell, N. M., thence 
down to El Paso, Texas, and from that 
point on to Phoenix, Ariz., where it again 
coincides with the Santa Fe Trail. The 
people along both routes are typical hos- 
pitable Westerners and everything that the 
tourist—man or car—is in need of is at 
hand and cheerfully furnished. The south- 
ern route was recently logged and sign 
posted for the purpose of furnishing a course 
that would be passable and safe the year 
around; that would transport the tourist 
along the borders of Old Mexico, of which 
the world is going to want to know more 
and more; that would show the party which 
wishes to “‘see America first’”’ the picturesque 
and prehistoric wonders as exemplified in 
the cliff-dwellings of New Mexico and 
Arizona; and then break the monotony of 
mountains and rugged scenery by offering 
a shimmering spread of green irrigated 
fields on the level Plains of Texas and 
Kansas. The dwellers on the Plains of the 
Southwest are hilarious over their auto 
routes, since they will bring them people 
who come to see sights but may remain to 
prospect, it being estimated fully 10,000 
cars will pass over the two routes on their 
way to the Panama-Pacific Exposition in 
1915. So it is easy to perceive why the 
people of the Plains consider the auto- 
mobile the missionary who has brought 
them civilization, and is still on the job. 








“French!” the girl cried. “Where are you going? Come back.” 
But Wilcott did not come back. “I am going,” he said, “to kill your darned old dragon for you.” 
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HE troops had been waiting by 
the Mexican border for three 
months, and the hope of war was 
dead. At the sun-bleached out- 
post of Sonoyta two men named 
F. O. Brown (the rolls distinguished them 
adequately—First and Second) sweltered in 
the territic heat of a six-by-three dog tent; 
Brown Second accepting his plight half 
jestingly, Brown First whining at the in- 
evitable, crying childishly and complaining. 

“T can’t stand it” he moaned. ‘It’s a-kill- 
in’ of me.” 

Beyond their names—both assumed— 
these men were antitheses. Cushing could 
have drawn Brown Second—handsome 
youngster that he was—in moderno-classic 
khaki, but poor Brown First was an incon- 
siderable littlke man with sandy whiskers 
and no hair. 

“T ain’t well—that’s what I ain’t’” he 
droned on, ‘“‘and this waitin’ in this hell is 
a-killin’ of me.” He turned a lugubrious 
pear-shaped face on Brown Second—whose 
name was French Wilcott. Deep purple 
circles ringed the faded blue eyes. 

“Lie down, Bunkie,’’ Wilcott soothed. 
“They'll send us back to California soon. 
It’s all right—lie down.” 

“T won't lie down. I’m sick, I tell you. 
What does a kid like you know about trou- 
ble? Nothin’—that’s what. Wait till you’re 
forty—with things behind you.” 

“I'd close my eyes, Brown, and not think 
about it all the time.” 

p “Close my eyes—’’ the little man mocked 
ina petulant quaver. “’slike you'd close your 
eyes—an’ the minnit you did—/aces! That’s 
what comes to a man that’s old enough to 
look back on anything. Faces, that’s what.” 

“Shut that bearded baby up over there, 
can’t you, Segundo?” came in a threatening 
growl from an adjacent tent. ‘‘We’re trying 
to sleep.” 

Wilcott shook his head significantly and 
Brown shrank into the scared silence of a 
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man known to the troop bullies as an abject 
coward, and lay flat on his back, staring up 
at the glistening points of the sun-soak in 
the close meshes of the canvas. 

Wilcott, busy with the fourth reading of a 
letter that had been sent to him at the Zin- 
gara Club, enclosed by the discreet steward 
and readdressed “F. O. Brown First, Son- 
oyta, A. T., via Yuma”, turned his eyes 
away. After a moment he glanced back. 
The little man’s loose face had relaxed. 
His lips, now parted, were swollen as though 
from fever, blackened and chapped. He 
was snoring painfully, his narrow chest 
laboring for breath. 

“Poor little devil” thought Wilcott. ‘I 
wonder why /e enlisted?” For Wilcott was 
thinking of his own case. The letter said: 


I’m afraid you didn’t understand about 
dragons, French. You won't find them 
in the Antipodes or the Arctic, and I didn’t 
mean that I wanted you to break people’s 
heads or freeze yourself. A true dragon- 
killer finds his quarry close to home and 
you shouldn’t have run away. 

I sometimes wonder if you went with the 
troops to the border. I hope not. Per- 
haps I’m prejudiced against the army. 
Men go there and hide themselves under 
other names, and they leave sorrowing peo- 
ple behind them. 

I investigated such a case in my work 
today—a destitute family. The woman 
was a hard, haranguing sort of somebody 
(though I just suspect that bearing with a 
man made her so), but the four little chil- 
dren that peered fearsomely at me from 
the shelter of her Mrs.-Wiggsy skirt 
were adorable 


Wilcott had learned to respect Helen 
Grantley’s unobtrusive principles. He knew 
that they were firmly enough founded to 
send a lover packing. This girl did settle- 
ment work, and he remembered that he had 
once called that a fad. The time came when 
he placed himself in a position to be judged 
in the light of fads and principles. 
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“You haven't done anything worth while”’ 
said the girl regretfully, ‘and I’m afraid you 
never will. Your life has fallen in easy ways 

you'll never have to do anything.” 

“T uphilled it to the varsity at school” 
Wilcott began—and stopped. *f mean. I 
made a lot of money in Union Oil and I 
made it all myself—’’ he stopped again. 
“Oh, if you mean I’ve never killed a 
dragon—" 

“That's just what I do mean, French.” 

Wilcott 


angry—and he 
thought that he was desperate. 


was resentful, 


“All right” he said and turned away. 
““(“Sood-by.’’ 
“French!” the girl cried. ‘‘Where are 


you going? Come back.” 

But Wilcott did not come back. 

“I’m going,’ he said with what dignity 
his precipitate parting could lend, ‘‘to kill 
your darned old dragon for you.” 

The newsboys on Market street 
yelling war extras about an attack on Juarez, 
and American intervention. There was a 
recruiting sergeant on duty at a big building 
near the fountain, and with many winks 
and headshakings he promised active ser- 
Wilcott enlisted for the cavalry under 
O. Brown. 


were 


ViCe. 


the name of F. 


Thedesert at Sonoyta lies as tlat as a man’s 
hand, unrelieved by shred of green or show 
of herbage. To the eastward rise the 
weirdly jagged teeth of the Baboquieveri 
range, and west toward Yuma the drifting 
sand piles up in mounded dunes. The hot 
season was on and the home of **A” Troop 
was a row of wilting dog-tents—brown and 
dusty in the glare like limp  bat-wings, 
folded—and a _ ground-line where sixty 
horses and some pack mules drooped and 
suffered in the sun. 

There was not even the panacea of work 
to break the dun monotony, and pleasure 
dripped out of camp life. The stories in 
fifty repertoires had been. told threadbare, 
all the jokes had been played, and the men 
were tired of each other’s faces. 

Brown First had been a butt for 
witain “A” Troop’s playful days. He be 
came a butt for savagery as tempers wore 
away. He was a drab hitle man at best, 
and in his position at the foot of “A” 
Troop’s scale of popularity he would have 


Wilcott 


Px OT 


been a credit to no one as a friend. 


did not need the asset of a popular bunkie. 
He had done well in the troop. 


He could 
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run, and fight. He had learned his 
duties quickly and been drafted as a clerk 
in the troop office. He annexed Brown 
First in a wholesome sense of humor and 
clean pity. The troop captain noted Wilcott. 

“T don’t know what you’re doing in the 
ranks” he said, ‘but you’re doing well. If 
I can be of help to you, call on me.” 

“I'd like to get out of the army” sug- 
gested Wilcott. ‘I enlisted under a—a 
misapprehension.” 

“Oh, that,” said the captain (for first- 
class men are scarce) ‘is a horse of different 
hue.” 

After this conversation Wilcott went to 
the field desk and indicted this letter to a 
congressman: 


My DEAR POULTNEY: 


I think that in your most insulting 
moments you never called me a quitter. 
Well, I’m not one now. But I can be of 
more service to the world and myself than 
as a private soldier in time of peace—and 
I didn’t | 


to ruin this ch 


now that you poi iticos were going 

ance for war. It will require 

a congressional delegation to convince the 
of War of 

will tell you about “Discharge from the 

Army by 


Remember all that I would have done for 


Secretary all this. R. 5S. 1460 


Favor of the Government.” 


you if I'd had the chance, get Senator 


-, and you two make a call at the 





By the way, don’t mention to any one 


where I am—not to anyone, mind. 
Yours, 
WILCcoTT. 
Sixteenth Cavalry— 
that’s the 


( yh, yes, Troop oT hd 


‘ name 


rivate F. O. Brown 
and remember, night letters are cheap and 
expeditious and I’m in something of a 


hurry. W. 


Days passed and no answer to this letter 
came. A general order did come, though, 
and it said, in effect, ‘The practice of dis- 
charge from the army by favor is to be dis- 
couraged.” 

French Wilcott faced the most 
situation of his life. He was bound for 
three years to a subordinate service that to a 
man of his breeding could not but be irk- 
some. There were good men about him, 
but not one with his tastes, predilections or 
habits of thought. He had _ voluntarily 
placed himself beyond the reach of all his 
friends. The man who slept beside him on 
the hot Yuma sand was perhaps, of all the 
troop, farthest from him in everything. 


serious 
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Wilcott opened the telegram. 
He halted, 


Little Brown First led a miserable exist- 
ence. Baited into a fear-hidden fury each 
day, he was cuffed if he resented and jeered 
at if he did not. Only Wilcott did not seem 
to exhale this general breath of contempt for 
him, and this fact his weazened little nature 
misconstrued. The dog worries the cat and 
the cat the mouse. Wilcott observed, with 
more amusement than alarm, that his tent- 
mate was actually abusing him. 

“You're a stuck-up dandy, that’s what 
you are” Brown fumed, ‘and you'll git your 
lily-white hands dirty at a man’s work.” 
The heat, the inactivity, and an undeniable 
something on his mind, had told on Brown 
First. His face was haggard and he did not 
eat. If he had hinted at something left in 
his life without the army, he had done no 





Then he dropped it on the desk and took a deep breath as though to whoop. 
looked at Brown—then back at the telegram 


more, until one night when Wilcott woke at 
the jar of some one violently shaking his 
shoulder. 

It was a desert moonlight night. The 
flat lands lay under a spell of silver mystery, 
with the vague haze of the distant moun- 
tains like a castellated city on the sky rim. 

Wilcott sat up sleepily, then woke com- 
pletely with a start. Brown, the moonlight 
white upon his ghastly face, his shivering 
jaw agape with fright, was trying to talk. 

“What is it, litth man?” asked Wilcott 
“Nightmare?” 

‘Nightmare!’ Brown’s voice was hoarse. 
“Tt’s death.” 

“Nonsense. You—’’ Wilcott could: see 
that Brown’s dream-disturbed senses were 
returning. 
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“Death—death—it runs in the family.” 

“It does in most” observed Wilcott, pre- 
paring to return to sleep. 

“No—no. Don’t do that. Sit up. I 
gotta talk. I can’t shut my eyes again.” 

“All right” yawned Wilcott, ‘‘let’s hear 
about it.” 

“Tt was little Lindy—my baby—lyin’ in a 
bed, and people all in white a-standin’ 
round.” 

“Go on.” 

“That’s all. But they run in the family— 
them prophet dreams. Somethin’s happen- 
ed. Somethin’ awful. Oh—an’ I went off 
an’ left em! Left my own kith an’ blood. 
They might ha’ starved. And now I can’t 
go back. Oh, I gotta go. I’m goin’. They 
can’t keep a man here when his family needs 
him. They can’t. That’s what. I gotta 
go. They can’t keep him, can they?” 

“They can keep him all right” said Wil- 
cott bitterly. ‘We all get it. You should 
have thought of that.” 

From that moment Brown First changed. 
He went to the captain at reveille and 
learned that he must stay where he was— 
then back to the troop. He behaved with 
the restless fierceness of a tethered coyote. 
He was never for a moment still—pacing the 
picket line by day and the ‘street’ by night. 
Men from whom he had taken much he 
snapped at now, fiercely, and threw himself 
upon the fists of a surprised troop bully for 
a terrific beating. 

“T know what ails old Brown” the first 
sergeant said. ‘‘He’s heard bad news from 
home. That’s the hell of the army. A man 
swears when he enlists that he ain’t got no 
family. Somethin’ happens at home and 
there he is—stuck, tagged and hobbled. 
That makes half the desertions. There’s 
times when a man can’t stay no longer—the 
wife goes wrong—sickness—and they desert. 
They've got to go. And you'll see our little 
man a-goin’ ”’ 

The captain rode out on a three-day 
patrol and the next morning Wilcott woke 
to find his tent-mate absent. Brown First 
had deserted in the desert. He was caught 
and returned within tive hours. For lack of 
a guard-house he was placed in the troop 
office, trussed like a porker. Here Wilcott 
found him, but the visit and the sympathy 
were spurned. Brown glared at him with 
flerce eyes. 

“Vou beat it” he growled, tugging at his 
bonds, “‘“—you comin’ round here with that 





sickly smile on you! You don’t know what 
trouble is—that’s what.”” But Wilcott, with 
work to do, sat down at the desk, and 
Brown’s voice droned off at last into half- 
delirious mumbling. 

“Little Lindy, what never done nobody 
harm—a-cryin’ for her daddy. That’s what 
I heard—just moanin’, ‘daddy’—an’ they 
won't let me go to her. They ties me up 
like a animal an’ they won't let me go. 

“They'll send me out to Alcatraz with 
leg irons on me—where I can look over the 
bay to the city—but I can’t go to her—not 
for years. Me what never done no harm to 
them—what couldn’t if I wanted to.” 

Wilcott dropped his pen. There was a 
world of truth in Brown’s ill-considered 
mumbling. One can feel satisfaction at the 
sight of a criminal behind bars, but poor 
inconsiderable little Brown—spineless, nega- 
tive—too negative to be wicked, too atomical 
to swerve the social system by a hair! 

“T’m sorry, Brown” he said. 

Brown fairly shrieked. 

“You shut up. What good’s your sorry 
do me? You ain’t a man. What'd you 
ever do—ever feel? Nawthin’. Don’t talk 
tome. You go off some place and pare your 
nails. That’s you—you go off and pare your 
nails.”’ 

Wilcott had heard something of this sort 
before. He had resented it. He did not 
resent it now. He felt its truth and felt it 
falsely. For when his chance and proving 
came a moment later, he did not think of it 
as a chance, he did not hesitate before the 
idea for one single second. 

The dusty mail-orderly from Yuma dis- 
mounted at the tent door and threw the 
official mail on the desk. 

“Mail” he said, “‘and a telegram. Lord, 
it’s hot out there! Well, what’s little Brown 
First been doin’ ?” 

Wilcott told him and he went away 
laughing. 

Wilcott opened the telegram. Then he 
dropped it on the desk and took a deep 
breath as though to whoop. He halted, 
looked at Brown—then back at the telegram 
which said: 


C. O. SONOYTA: 
Discharge from A Troop Sixteenth Cav., 
Private F. O. Brown ; 
By order Sec. War, 
kiccs, A. G. 
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The period was far spaced from the ‘‘n”’ 
of Brown. 

Wilcott walked to the typewriter, twirled 
the platen, adjusted the yellow paper, 
clicked off five letters, made a field press 
copy, seized the scissors and cut Brown free. 

“You didn’t desert, Brown” he said a 
little breathlessly. ‘You were discharged 
yesterday; so leaving wasn’t desertion. 
Here’s money,” for he had been fumbling at 
his pocket-book. ‘‘There’s a train north 
from Yuma tonight. Leave your address 
and your papers’ll follow. Take your horse 
and go.” 

Brown, dumbly, took the telegram and 
read it. 

“God!” he said. 

There were no thanks—no farewells. He 
left Wilcott with some contempt, and he 
resented instructions. 

“You may leave your horse at Petersen’s 
stable and the mail-orderly’ll lead him back 
tomorrow” Wilcott said. 

“You don’t need to tell me nothin’. | 
know my business.” 

“All right, Brown—all right. I’m glad 
you got it, 

“Got it? I’ve got friends—once I get 
away from this troop. I used to know 
Senator Grantley—guess he done this for 
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me.’’ Then he stopped suspiciously. “If 
they’s any trick about this, you'll catch it.” 

“Yes,” said Wilcott, ‘no doubt I shall. 
Good-bye, Brown.” 

“You go to hell—Lady-finger” was 
Brown’s farewell. 

Wilcott went back to his mail. It was not 
pleasant. <A letter, not readdressed from the 
Zingara club, but in familiar script, said: 


Old Poultney can’t keep a secret. Dad 
dy and he are going to get your discharge, 
though they’ve had a time about it. I’m 
sorry, French. Going into things and 
then dropping them isn’t in line with what 


I meant, either. 


Wilcott had two days to think this over. 
Then a night letter came: 


General Wool is granting you a furlough. 
I'm glad, but I'll be ashamed to meet you 
after what I said in my letter. The father 
of all those children came back from the 


army. He told me a great deal and I saw 


the telegram that discharged him. It’s al 
most exactly like its original—the one the 
Secretary of War gave daddy—but not 
quite. I know who added the word First. 


That was forgery, French. But I think 
you’ve killed your darned old dragon. 
HELEN. 

















Peter B. Kyne 


HOSE readers of SuNsET who 

enjoy good fiction—and that 

means practically all of us— 

have a good time coming, be- 

ginning with next month’s issue 
and continuing for a year. Peter B. Kyne, 
prince of short-story tellers, has written a 
Western novel, and Maynard Dixon— 
Remington’s successor—has illustrated it. 
And Sunset has got it—the illustrated 
novel—and begins publishing it serially in 
the December number, which, by the way, 
will be a number de luxe. 

Peter B. Kyne, to say nothing of his 
frequent appearance in certain periodicals 
of enormous American circulation, is known 
to the readers of SUNSET, in all parts of the 
world, as the creator of Captain Scraggs. 
That worthy (straining a point to use the 
good old word) deserves a place in the 
world’s album of imaginary characters. All 
of the humor and salt sea tang that flavor 
the best of the seafarers on the ocean of 
literature distinguish this gallant rover 
who treads the deck of the scow schooner 
Maggie, engaged in the daring green-pea 
trade near San Francisco. Yet, notable 
as ‘‘Scraggsy”’ is, he is an insignificant figure 
when he heaves alongside Harley P. Hen- 
nage, gambler and ‘‘the worst man in San 
Pasqual.” This buccaneer of a desert town 
is an acquaintance whom the readers of 
SUNSET will not soon forget. We are quite 
willing to admit that in no novel which has 
run in this magazine has there been any 
character drawn with the skill and the 
warm imagination with which Mr. Kyne 
has been so fortunate as to give Harley P. 
Hennage life. And when the gambler 
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The Long 


The Tale ofa 


A New Novel by Peter B. Kyne 


BEGINNING 


has made his dignified exit from the story, 
with a smile at some joke—‘whatever it 
was, he took it with him’’—he will leave 
echoes of that laughter which is ever on the 
brink of tears. 

Not long ago we took occasion to warn 
our readers as follows: 

“Tighten up your heartstrings! Some- 
body who knows how is going to play upon 
them pretty soon.” 

Well, the music begins in December, and 
Hennage, the worst man in San Pasqual, 
standing modestly back of the adventurous 
love-story of red-headed McGraw and the 




















One of Maynard Dixon's fine desert pictures which 
illustrate “The Long Chance”’ by Peter B. Kyne 
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Hat Ranch 


Illustrated by Maynard Dixon 


IN DECEMBER 


Desert Rat's daughter, is the dominant 
motif in it—a motif vibrant with the mer- 
riest of fun and the sweetest impulses of the 
human heart. 

That love-story, incidentally (though it’s 
the whole story), is calculated to keep one 
guessing, from the moment it begins, in a 
tragedy on the Colorado desert, before the 
lovers are born, until the moment when they 
are finally ready to live happy ever after. 
Bob McGraw is the breeziest kind of a 
western character, the curious blend, bred 
by the big free country, of college man and 
wandering prospector. He wanders upon a 
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\ bit of California sunlight by Maynard Dixon for 


Peter B. Kyne’s new novel, “The Long Chance” 





Maynard Dixon 


Ranch—a 
paying vein of love and fortune, with Donna 
Corblay, a rose in the wilderness, as the 


hidden gold mine at the Hat 


other partner in the prospect. Confiden- 
tially: the Hat Ranch isn’t fiction, though 
it sounds like it. 

To the extent of our limited right to be 
so, we are proud of Peter Kyne, because he 
belongs to the SUNsET family as well as to 
the nation’s magazine circulation. He 
scorns the fuss and feathers of Broadway, 
New York. He keeps true to the acorn 
valleys of Mendocino county, and _ the 
flanks of the Berkeley hills, from which he 
keeps an eye out for Scraggs and the \aggie 
coming through the Golden Gate. So with 
us all it’s a matter of sentiment, as well as 
the New York literary market quotations, 
that Mr. Kyne’s first big novel belongs to 
SUNSEr Magazine. 

It is fitting, as well as fortunate, that 
Maynard Dixon should illustrate this story. 
Mr. Dixon began drawing for SUNSET in 
1g02, When both were less prominent than 
today. Now, though he is in the thick of 
things in New York, it only needed a word 
from us about “The Long Chance” to get 
the Dixon family shipped out here away 
from the hot Eastern summer and to get 
Dixon and Kyne in consultation together 
down in what the novelist has named the 
San Pasqual country. There they found 
Hennage and: the Hat Ranch and Bob and 
Donna and T. Morgan Carey (no, Dixon 
knew his breed in New York.) Nobody 
knows the West better than Dixon, and he 
never put it into better pictures than the 
twenty he has made for ‘‘The Long Chance.” 
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At the Robert Louis Stevenson Fountain 













By JOHN NORTHERN HILLIARD 


He was a princely vagabond 
\ restless rover from his birth, 
An alien lodger for the night 


In this old wayside inn of earth. 


A simple-hearted wayfarer, 
With spring and summer in his breast, 
A comrade of the roving foot, 
And fevered of the great unrest, 
Who now hath fared on trails beyond 
The range marked by the cobalt rim | 
Of sordid things—beyond the pale 
Of horizons forever dim-— 


A nomad, safe at last with'n 


The world-old harbor gates of time, i 
The master, whose blithe feet once strayed 
Among the hills of prose and rhyme. 
To think that once upon a time, 
In ragged luck, he passed this way, 
That his eyes, too, once followed far 
The scudding sails across the Bay; 
That he, too, saw the plume of smoke 
That marks the outbound steamer’s trail, 
That he, too, heard the winches creak, 
And saw the cargoes, bale on bale, 
Fed to the yawning maws of ships— 
The coursers of the seven seas, 
That strain, like hounds, upon the leash, 
Impatient to be down the breeze. 
i. 


This ground whereon the fountain plays 
Shall sacred be against the years, 

Shall hallowed be—since he has passed 
To the Valhalla of his peers. 


And here shall be nor East nor West; 
For all the trails shall blend as one, 
And men shall come from all the world 
And drink to Louis Stevenson. 
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as Stevenson Was 


‘Tusitala,”’ 


1850 


San Francisco. 


in Portsmouth Square, 
was born November 13, 
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al Fountain, 
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» Stevenson Me 


affectionately known, 


“And men shall come from all. the worl 


And drink to Louis Stevenson 








The Courting of Calla Lily 





By Eira RONALD MIRRIELEES 


Author of M BEN 


ENSON dismounted at the ranch 
gate and let himself into the house 
by way of the kitchen. Through 
the open door he could his 
wife ironing in the dining-room. 

Opposite her, her back to her newly-ac- 
quired father, stood Calla Lily, the eldest 
of his four stepchildren. 

By the movement of Mrs. Benson’s lips, 
Benson could tell that she talking 
steadily; it needed only a glance at Calla 
Lily’s recalcitrant shoulders to know that 
th: talking was a “talking to.”” The new- 
comer sighed. He had been less than three 
months married, but he could guess the 
subject of the monologue. Had he had 
doubts, they would have been resolved by 
the abrupt breaking off of speech at his ap- 
proach, and by the method of Calla Lily’s 
withdrawal. Calla Lily was fourteen and 
small, but the dignity of age and the set 
certainty of extreme youth united them- 
selves in her back as, without turning her 
head, she jerked her way from the room to 
the low porch outside. As the screen door 
snapped shut behind her, 

“Well?” Benson commented 
mittally. 

His wife set down her iron and passed her 
hands across her damp forehead. 

“T don’t know what’s got into her’ she 
acknowledged. ‘Cal-Lily’s always been 
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non-com- 
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just like a grown-up—too much like one. 
After her father died, I just counted on her. 
An’ ever since we come up here, the way she 
acts— 

“What’s she want now?” Benson asked. 

Mrs. Benson raised her eyes with a look at 
once deprecating and exasperated. *‘She’s 
got it into her head she don’t want to stay. 
When Parkers was down Sunday she asked 
Mrs. Parker if she’d take her back with her 
to work for her board; they had it all fixed 
up. Then, 0’ course, Mrs. Parker spoke to 
me— 

‘Now, what’d she do that for?’’ Benson 
wondered. The color crawled up across his 
grizzled cheeks. “Why, it looks like—like 
I didn’t want her. Parkers must ’a thought 
—did you find out what made her do it?” 

“Foolishness” Mrs. Benson averred. She 
shut her lips tight on the word—then opened 
them again, impelled by that inconvenient 
fair-mindedness which, in the days of her 
widowhood, had first attracted Benson’s 
admiration. “She don’t do it to be ugly. 
She feels like it wasn’t right to have the 
whole family come on you. I been talkin’ 
to her, but she’s so set- Through her 
worry there showed an uncertain smile. 
“She’s like me” the mother acknowledged. 

“T guess [ll talk to her myself’? Benson 
He crossed to the door and looked 
His stepdaughter was 


decided. 
down the porch, 
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standing at its end—so small a figure against 
the bigness of sky and prairie that insensibly 
his irritation lessened at the sight of her. 
He strolled down the porch. 

“Well, how about it, Cal-Lily?” he asked. 
“Your ma says you don’t like living at 
home.” 

Calla Lily’s black eyelashes fluttered up- 
ward for a single instant; the shell of her 
reserve closed yet more impenetrably around 
her. 

Benson sat down on the steps. 
here,” he addressed her tolerantly, “if you'd 
tell me what you wanted—” 

He paused persistently this time. Calla 
Lily, stubbing the toe of her stout gun- 
metal shoe against the boards of the porch, 
looked at the sky, looked at the distant hills. 

“IT want—” she began and broke off. 
“Parkers want me” she tried again. “I'd 
earn my board. An’ winters I could go to 
school—”’ 

“But you’re going to go to school. And 
for helping round the house, what’s the 
matter with helping your ma? We can’t 
have you going off like that. It don’t look 
right. Supposing Parkers do want you—” 

“I'd rather go where I’m wanted’ said 
Calla Lily just above her breath. 

The words were so faintly spoken that for 
a moment Benson did not grasp their im- 
port. 

“Where you’re wanted—good lord!’’ he 
exploded suddenly. ‘Good lord, Cal-Lily, 
if you think it’s me that don’t want you—”’ 

He got to his feet and stood looking down 
at her. Calla Lily’s face was stubbornly 
averted. Her foot stubbed continuously, 
with a little tapping sound, against the 
wooden surface of the porch. 

“Jealous” Benson diagnosed, watching 
her. Aloud he spoke with decision. ‘Now, 
look here, Cal-Lily, you’re wanted, if that’s 
all that’s bothering you. You’re wanted 
just as much as your ma is, but if you don’t 
want to stay, that’s different. Only, before 
we let you go, you got to give me a reason 
for going. That’s fair, ain’t it?” 

If she was as like her mother in mind as 
in body, the appeal to her sense of justice 
could not fail to move her. It did; her an- 


Look 


’ 


m9 


swer was ready almost before the words 
were finished—though it came broken by 
little gulps of excitement. ; 

“I want—to look out for myself—you 
wouldn’t want—a_ strange Mman—looking 
after you.” 
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“You’ve known me as long as your ma 
has. If I can look out for her 

“You courted /er’’ said the stepdaughter. 

There was such a wealth of bitterness in 
the tone that the dullest man must have 
known argument to Benson 
nodded, convinced. 

“All right”? he said after a moment. “I 
said I'd let you go, and I will. I don’t 
know what your ma’ll say, but Dll take 
you up to Parkers tonight and get ’em. to 
board you, and you don’t need to come back 
till you’re ready.” 

He was not versed in the ways of girls, 
but he had wisdom enough to turn away as 
soon as the words were spoken. Even 
without sight of her face, he knew that Calla 
Lily, her point gained, was going to cry. 

Inside the screen Mrs. Benson faced him, 
tensely disapproving. ‘‘What’ll people 
think?” she suggested breathlessly, her 
voice lowered below Calla Lily’s hearing. 
“Tt’ll make talk—” 

Benson nodded. “I don’t know as talk’s 
the worst thing in the world” he philoso- 
phized rather wearily. ‘*Anyhow, I’m pay- 
ing her board.” 

He was, however, less sure of the value 
of his specific as he drove home alone that 
evening from his journey to the Parker 
ranch. Mrs. Parker, stout and garrulous 
and well meaning, had received the men- 
tion of his errand with vociferous amaze- 
ment. Her motherly embrace of Calla Lily 
was in itself a denunciation of all step: par- 
ents. In imagination Benson could hear 
her comments on his conduct echoing up and 
down the ranch country, more stringent with 
repetition. 

But there was one grain of satisfaction in 
the dissatisfaction of his visit. Calla Lily 
had resented that embrace. Rigid black 
braids, square shoulders and clumsy shoes, 
every inch of her had protested against the 
gratuitous pity of it. If there was ‘‘talk’”’— 
that bugbear of the respectable—it would 
gain no syllable through Calla Lily’s addition. 

“She’s like her ma that way” Benson told 
himself with such appreciation as he could 
muster. ‘‘She’s fair.” 

Mrs. Benson was clearing away the sup- 
per things when he reached home. She 
asked no questions, but her eyes and hard- 
set lips bespoke a wretchedness which he 
felt bound to soothe. 

“She won’t stay long’ he assured her. 
“She'd liked to come back with me, only 


be useless. 


could see his wife i 


elade 


rhrough the open door he 


she wouldn’t own up. I shouldn’t wonder 
if Parker’d bring her home—”’ 

“She'll never own up” said Calla Lily’s 
mother. She glanced through the door to 
the where the younger three were 
gathered. ‘“‘Now, if it Ernie—but 
Cal-Lily’s like me. If she’d stayed, she'd 
got used to it, but up there, not seein’ you 

“She'll me’? Benson asserted cheer 
fully. ‘She'll see a lot of me. Cal-Lily’s 
going to get experience out of this. She’s 
going to find out how it feels to be courted.” 

He did not have opportunity to put his 
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in the dini room. Opposite her stood Calla Lily, 


iis four stepchildy 


assertion into practice on the next day, but 
the day after, supper ended, found him rid 
ing toward the Parker ranch. The season 
was early summer, the brief blossom interval 
of the ranch country. A wealth of fragile 
petaled shapes, wax flowers and grass flow 
ers and precocious harebells, crowded close 
to either edge of the road, and, half-amused, 
half-shamefaced, Benson dismounted among 
them just outside the Parker gate. Holding 
a dozen crisp stems between thumb and 
forefinger, he remounted and crossed the 
sheep-desolated flat inside the gate to the 
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front door of the Parker dwelling. Calla 
Lily herself came to the door in answer to 
his knock. Benson, unsmiling, held out his 
offering. 

“Can I come in a while?” he inquired. 
“T brought you a bunch of flowers.” 

There was silence for a moment after he 
had entered. Then, “I noticed a lot of 
flowers out tonight”? the caller opened the 
conversation. ‘I guess we’re going to have 
an early fall.” 

He made the statement very seriously. 
Very seriously too, no response following, 
he introduced his second topic. 

“Ralph Ansen stopped by, driving to 
town this morning. He says the creek’s 
come up four inches since that last rain. I 
remember last time the creek rose that 
way—” 

On the whole, the anecdote was success- 
ful. Calla Lily smiled palely when it was 
done, though she did not lift her eyes to her 
guest’s nor open her lips for answer. Not 
until the visit was ended did she hazard a 
remark. Then, as her stepfather laid his 
hand upon the door-knob, ‘‘How’s ma?” 
she inquired in a tiny voice. 

Benson looked off through the open door 
to the hills, grown twilight lavender. ‘Mrs. 
Benson’s pretty fair” he responded politely. 
“She gets pretty tired these days, but I 
guess she’s all right.” 

It was not until he was quite beyond 
sight of the house that he allowed himself 
the luxury of a smile. ‘‘Wonder what she’s 
thinking right now?” he questioned of his 
horse. ‘‘Wonder what it does feel like, the 
first time anybody sets up to you?” 

He tried the experiment again two nights 
later and still again on the night following 
that. By the time he had registered half a 
dozen visits he was quite certain of their 
effect. Their object was monosyllabic still, 
she was reserved to the point of frigidness, 
but her color fluttered, her eyes were shyly 
eager; there was no doubt that Calla Lily 
liked being courted. 

Whether by courting the suitor advanced 
his purpose was another matter. Some- 
times Benson doubted that. Sometimes, 
riding home after a half-hour of impersonal 
monologue, he was bleakly irritated and 
could scarcely present to his wife’s eyes a 
front of decent assurance. More and more 
surely, with the lengthening days of his step- 
daughter’s absence, he fores4w that com- 
pulsion must end the experiment he had so 
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hopefully begun. was not that Mrs. 
Benson complained. Life had schooled her 
during the years of her first marriage till 
she out-scriptured Scripture in wifely en 
durance, but she had, without effort, the 
revenge of the enduring everywhere. It 
seemed to her husband that he could meas- 
ure by hours the sharpening of her temples, 
the increase of feverish heat in her hands. 

“She’s fretting’ he reproached himself. 
“She'll be down sick if she don’t have Cal 
Lily home. And she’ll be down sick if she 
does, if Cal-Lily keeps on acting like she 
did act.” 

Between the two horns, he watched 
eagerly for any sign of Calla Lily’s weaken- 
ing. But endurance is hereditary as well as 
acquired. Calla Lily, stubborn and shy 
and silent, gave no sign. She had been 
three weeks an inmate of the Parker house- 
hold before Benson detected so much as an 
evidence of homesickness. He had followed 
his initial gift of flowers with other gifts from 
time to time and on this night with a bag of 
ginger cookies. 

“Mrs. Benson baked today”’ he explained 
the presentation. ‘She makes real good 
cookies. I thought I’d bring you over 
some.” He drew out one patterned with 
sifted sugar and held it toward his step- 
daughter. “I hope you like cookies” he 
ended politely. 

Calla Lily reached a hand toward the 
morsel. ‘‘Yes,’’ she responded, ‘I like—” 
and she gulped audibly upon the unfinished 
sentence. 

The giver could not know that ginger 
cookies, sugared, stood as the symbol of 
every festal season in a childhood none too 
lavish of festivities. Neither did he realize 
that, for her loss of self-control, Calla Lily 
was hating him as fervently as though he 
had been guilty of it. He knew only that 
she was a little girl—his wife’s daughter— 
and in tears. His arm went about her 
shoulders; his voice was instinct with en- 
couragement. 

“Now Cal-Lily! It’s all right. You can 
go right back with me tonight. We don’t 
want you staying off up here—”’ 

“You needn’t to mind my staying’’ said 
Calla Lily icily. She moved a step away 
and out from under the restraining hand. 
“T been helpin’ Mrs. Parker right along for 
my board. It won’t cost you anything—” 

“Cal-Lily!’ Benson exploded in help- 
less rage. 


It 





He was raging still as he rode home after 
an unsatisfactory attempt at explanation 
with Mrs. Parker. 

‘Let her stay!” he told himself furiously, 
‘Before I go up 


as he put up his horse. 
there again, trying to get her home 
He held to his resolution all through the 
week which follow ed a week of sweltering, 
He would have held to it 
Mrs. Benson, dishing 
up supper one evening, inconsiderately top- 
pled sidewise and lain prone, her thin face 
suffused with color. 
Benson married for convenience as 
much as for affection. He was himself sur- 


prised at the shock of feeling with which he 


premature heat. 
longer still, had not 


had 


sprang to her side, at the panic haste of his 
night journey for a doctor. All the next day 
he spent in the saddle, searching from house 
to house along the creck for that minted 
gold of the ranch country, a hired girl. In 
the evening he put in the horses to the buck- 
board and went for Calla Lily. 

He was full of weary self-pity as he drove 
through the pleasant summer twilight, full 
too of self reproach. 

‘But I always told her not to do so much” 
he fought down his regrets. “She got along 
all right this spring. If it hadn’t been for 
her worrying—”’ 

It did not help his mood to see, as he ap- 
proached the house, the glow of bright col- 
ored gingham in the vegetable garden 
which bordered on the road. The patch of 
color rose from the green and vanished in it 
and rose again with machine-like regularity. 

‘Weeding!’ Benson interpreted the move- 
ment in a snort of disgust. **Weeding after 
supper to help pay her board. Well, she 
didn’t do that when she was home—she nor 
her mother neither!” 

He drew up opposite the garden and 
called with asperity. The figure rose and 
stood regarding him, and insensibly his tone 
After all, the balance of power 
was grievously against him still. He could 
compel Calla Lily to come home—he meant 
to do it—but he could not compel her to 
want to come. He made his statement of 
purpose tersely, leaning across the wheel 
without dismounting. 

“Your ma’s sick. I guess you got to come 
home till I find some help. You run up an’ 
tell Mrs. Parker—She ain’t so very sick”’ he 
added quickly. 

He watched 
lessly across the 


moderated. 


her as she hurried regard- 
rows of growing things. 
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“She thinks a lot of her ma” he acknowl- 


edged. “If she’d just act like it when she’s 
home, the same as she does when she’s 
away—”’ 


It was a very little while before Calla Lily 
emerged from the house, a parcel in her 
arms, and came hali-running across the 
field to the road. Benson keid out a hand 
to her. 

“Mrs. Parker say it was all right?” he 
questioned as she settled herself in the seat. 

Calla Lily stooped to deposit the bundle. 
“She wasn’t there. She was out back at the 
henhouse. She won't care. So long as I 
get my end of the work all done—” 

“You're pretty fond of thinking folks 
don’t care’? Benson commented soberly. 
He looked down at the little figure at his 
gingham straw hat, compe- 
tent, square-toed shoes. He was not ac- 
customed to weighing his own virtues, and 
he held firmly to that first article of frontier 
creed—that all women and all children, 
girl children especially, are superior to any 
man—but he could not help contrasting the 
Calla Lily beside him with the shabby Calla 
Lily of his courtship days. 

‘Bought her the hat, bought her the shoes, 
put clothes on all four of ’em”’ he reminded 
himself. ‘Used to be as much as ever if 
they had enough to eat. And the more |] 
do 

He was aware that his companion was 
preparing for speech. She stirred in her 
seat and her slim brown hands twisted in 
her lap. 

“IT don’t think folks don’t care—only 
when they don’t. But when you got to go 
an’ live with folks—an’ they do things for 
you—an’ give you things—an’ you know all 
the time it’s just because they married some- 
body—an’ you can’t do enough to pay for 
"em—” 

“Then of course the best way’s not to do 
the things you could do” said Benson with 
bitterness. His night of anxiety and his day 
of fruitless watching gave edge to the tone. 
“The best way’s to go night on taking every- 
thing and make things just as hard for ’em 
as you can. Of course it don’t make any 
difference if folks have done the best they 
could. That don’t count. Nor it don’t make 
any difference if they’ve counted on the 
things they did being appreciated, and things 
being comfortable at home, and maybe, them 
not having any children, having other 
people’s children act like they belonged—” 
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She put a sunburned hand to her throat. 
her father—and looked away again. 
“Goin’ to—goin’ to help me 


For a single instant she raised her head and looked at 


down—papa?” she demanded muffledly. 





He broke off as the chimneys of the ranch 
house cameinto view. ‘I guess Mrs. Parker’d 


f 


what’s become of 


} 


see the rig. She'll 
you” he ended in quite another voice. **She’s 
he was reproaching 


KNOW 


nothing but a little girl” 
himself internally. ‘She’s just a little girl, 
and you’re going on forty-five years old” 
but even with the reproach he could not 
quite fight down his accumulated anger. 
He had left the gates open on his out- 
They rattled up to the back 
and Benson, dismounting, 
began to let down the traces. Out of the 
tail of his eye he could see that Calla Lily 
had not followed him to the ground. If she 


ward journey. 


of the house, 
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was going to make a fuss about staying 
now— 

“Your ma’s upstairs’ he informed her 
curtly over his shoulder. He looked up as 
he spoke. Then he stood up, dropping the 
traces. 

Calla Lily stood balanced on the edge of 
the buckboard. Her hat was tilted forward; 
only her brown chin and the tight-set red 
line of her lips showed from under it. She 
put a sunburned hand to her throat. For a 
single instant she raised her head and looked 
at her stepfather—and looked away again. 

“Goin’ to—goin’ to help me down— 
papa?” she demanded mufiledly. 


A Mountain Song 


By EVALEEN STEIN 


O soul of me, to prairies born 
And little hills, how couldst thou know 
The heavenly splendors of the morn 
Flaming across eternal snow? 


How couldst thou guess the rose and gold 
That wraps the peaks in airy veils, 

Or in thine eager dreams behold 
White clouds afloat o’er misty trails? 


Hark! 


to the canon torrent’s roar, 


Plunging in ceaseless wild unrest, 
Sprung from the snows that evermore 
Drift round the shining summit’s crest! 


Here by the road white poppy flowers 
Lift fragile cups of honey-dew; 

O’erhead the mighty mountain towers 
Sublime against the morning blue. 


I breathe the tenuous crystal air, 
The while my leaping pulses bound 
Thrilling with gladness, sweet and rare, 
And sense of strange delights new-found. 


O all ye snow-crowned purple heights 
Brushed by the lordly eagle’s wings, 
Deep in my soul your glory smites! 


In worship all my spirit sings! 
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THE TENTS OF THE TREE WORSHIPERS 


THE STATELY REDWOODS STAND IN A GENTLE RAVINE WHOSE FLOOR AND SIDES, IN THE RAINLES 
MIDSUMMER, ARE BRIGHT WITH THE CANVAS OF THE CAMPERS, AT THE END OF THE OUTING, THE FORE 
RETURNS TO ITS PRIMEVAL SIMPLICITY THOUGH THERE IS A RUSTIC CLUB-HOUSE FOR USE AT ALL SEASONS 
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AGE OF THE GROVE THEATER 
A STEEP SIDE OF THE RAVINE FORMS THE ‘‘BACK DROP’? OF THE 
WITH EXTRAORDINARY DISTINCTNESS AT DISTANCES UNKNOWN TO THE 
SI TATORS SIT ON REDWOOD LOGS, UNDER THE STARS. FROM °* 


* 
ake 





rHE APOTHEOSIS 


THE FINALE OF THE GROVE PLAY, THE WOODS ABOVE THE STAGE ARE ILLUMINATED WITH COLORED 
NO WOMAN HAS EVER TAKEN PART IN THE PLAY. THIS YEAR, WITH ‘‘THE ATONEMENT OF PAN _ 
FOR THE FIRST TIME, THE PERFORMANCE WAS REPEATED FOR AN AUDIENCE CONTAINING WOMEN 





» SIGN FROM HEAVEN 


MANY INGENIOUS AND IMPRE > EFFE ARE PRODUCED IN THESE PLAYS. A CROSS OF SHIMM 
LIGHT, TWENTY-FIVE FEET I L1G J ARED IN MID-AIR IN PATRICK AT TARA”’ (1909). 
HAMADRYADS” (1904) F EME APPARENTLY FROM THE TRUNKS OF THE GRE-é 





DAVID BISPHAM AND RICHARD HOTALING IN “THE CAVE MAN” (1910) 
MANY DISTINGUISHED ARTISTS HAVE TAKEN PART IN THE GROVE, ALWAYS 
IN THE AMATEUR SPIRIT. THE GROVE PLAY IS } 2UT v F AS > y. - Is NOW 
A SERIOUS COMPOSITION, WITH MUSIC, CRE I 
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A Deal in Copra 





By JouN HASLETTI 


Author of THE PASSION OF THE PRt 


THE CARVEN BALL; 


ELL, so long, boys; I 
must getting out to 
the Batavia. The skip- 
per there’s waiting for 
me to deal over 


be 


do a 
some copra.” 

Trench waved his hand as he descended 
from Thomsett’s veranda and began to walk 
across the hot sand toward the placid lagoon 
that lay glinting in the sun between beach 
and outer coral reef. 

Thomsett standing in the doorway, wiping 
a glass, surveyed the retreating figure for a 
moment without speaking. Then he swept 
a glance round the half-circle of men lazing 
in long chairs, and winked slowly. 

“Tye heard wimmin called by a good 
many names in my time” he said ironically. 
“Some of them was pretty names, and some 
them wasn’t. But I'll be jiggered if I 
ever heard a gal called Copra.” 

Hardy drew up one leg and_ plucked 
delicately at his sock. 

“T reckon that the Missy on board the 
Batavia is a considerable fine gal’ he 
mused. 

“Hardy’s struck !”’ said Welsh, a lethargic 
individual who rarely spoke when he could 
make himself understood by other means. 
Thereafter he lay back in seeming exhaus- 
tion, and signed to Thomsett to retill his 


of 


glass. 
“Ain’t we all struck?” Hardy said pro- 
testingly. ‘‘Who was it was buying blue 


beads for a necklace? Why, the actooal 
feller what sits like an invalid before you. 
Who was it traded a lot of shell for a brooch 
that got mixed up with Thomsett’s stock? 
Who’s been buying new pygamers and 
cricket shoes, and ties and hats? Why, the 
whole blamed boiling of you! Struck? 


Well, if that’s being struck, you can hit me 
again any time.” 

‘Barrin’ Thomsett, who says he’s mar- 
ried, and Saunders, who sure is, Hardy 
talks straight” said a third man, flushing a 
little as all eyes were turned upon him. 


IRISHMAN; 
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“The gal’s smart, and pretty as a peach 
and sweet as, well—considerable sweet any- 
how. She’s the cap’s niece, too, and the 
man that gets her does the best trade with the 
Batavia’s people.” 

‘Seems to me” said ‘Hasty’? Saunders, 
grinning round at the company, ‘seems to 
me that you're a lot of as poor jellyfish as 
ever I see! One and all you admits you’re 
fond of that bit of a gal, and one and all you 


sits here, and lets Trench carry her off 

before your eyes. If it was me, now—”’ 
“But you're married, ‘Hasty’”’ said 

someone. 
Saunders eyed him sardonically. “Quit, 


you! Don’t you go throwing my marriage 
in my face! What I asks is—are you fellers 
going to let Trench have all the fat?” 

“Not by a jugful, if you can put us on the 
right way of spoiling him” said Hardy 
eagerly. “You are always an uncommon 
one for dodges, Hasty. What d’ye reckon 
we ought to do about it?” 

Saunders had spoken out of the depth of a 
natural contempt for his companions. Now, 
being called on for a definite plan of action, 
he wrinkled his brows, straddled his legs, 
and from his height of six-feet-four regarded 
the landscape with a troubled expression. 

“First thing, you must get Trench out of 
the way” he said oracularly. ‘Then you 
must all draw lots for places and decide 
who’s to have the first, second, and third 
chanst, and so on—”’ 

“Chanst of what?” 

The lethargic man roused himself to ask 
the question. 

‘“Chanst of speaking to the gal, of course. 
How d’ye think any of you can get married 
to her without speaking first? She was real 
nice to you all when you went aboard the 
Batavia on Friday. She didn’t seem to 
cotton to Trench more’n to any of the others. 
If any of you can hit on a way to remove 
Trench for a day or two, we can arrange 
for a tea-party here, and get the gal and her 
uncle to come.” 
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“You're a white man, Hasty” said 
Hardy, getting up and moving to the 
veranda rail. “I’m going off by myself to 
think over a plan about Trench—s’long, 
boys.” 

“So’m I” remarked Welsh, raising him- 
self with an effort. 

“Me too every time” observed another. 

“Count me in. I’m a whale on plans.” 

“Bully for you, Hasty. -I’ll concentrate 
my brain-box on Trench.” 

There was a general exodus, and Thom- 
sett, left alone with Saunders on the veranda, 
looked mournfully at the retreating figures. 

“What you want to spoil my trade for?” 
he asked grufily. 

“T’ll put money in your pocket, old man” 
replied Saunders, grinning. “I’ve an idea 
of doing a deal with Cap’n Buller.” 

rhomsett handed him a cigar. ‘‘What’s 
that?” 

‘‘[ want you to go privately to some of the 
boys, and have a talk with them about this 
niece of Buller’s. You goes to them and 
you says: Look here, I reckon you’re keen 
on fixing up with this gal; and I also reckons 
that you want to cut out Trench, Welsh, 
Hardy, and the rest of the crowd—in course, 
you alters the names according to the one 
you're speaking to. Well, says you, there’s 
only one way to do that. You must get at 
the cap’n, and his elegant niece will take 
the man he agrees to—”’ 

“Supposing he don’t agree to any?” 

“Well, says you, everyone knows the 
cap’n. He likes money, and he likes it 
much and often. Throw a spat to catch a 
salmon, says you. Let the man have a 
cheap load of copra, or a pile of shell, or a 
consignment of beche de mer. Cheap, mind 
you—half price or under. You must make 
"em see it, Thomsett. Tell ’em that trick’ll 
work the oracle with the old man.” 

“T savvy. But where do we come in?” 

“Leave that to me, sonny. I’m going to 
pull out to the Batavia when it gets dark. 
Git, now! The native boy can keep the 
store till you come back. Tell each feller 
separate, and you bet they won’t let on to 
the others.”’ 

“That’s so”’ said Thomsett. 


The lagoon was shrouded in darkness 
when Saunders stepped into his boat and 
began to paddle softly out to where the 
single 1iding-light of the Batavia glowed in 
the gloom. Ten minutes later he slipped 








out through the opening in the outer reef 
and rowed alongside. Someone heard him 
and came to look over the bulwarks. 

“That you, Batavia?” Saunders called 
quietly. ‘This is Saunders—Hasty, you 
know.” 

“Hasty by name or nature?” There was 
a gurgle of feminine laughter, followed by 
Captain Buller’s throaty chuckle. 

“By name, Missy” replied Saunders. 
“But I’m in a hurry now. Say, Cap, will 
you get a ladder let out for me?” 

When the rope ladder hung down over the 
side, Saunders climbed on deck and was 
met by the captain. The girl had gone 
below. Together they went aft and sat 
down on chairs placed to the rear of the 
deck house. ‘Now what is it, Hasty?” 
asked Buller, lighting a cigar. 

“T’ve a business proposition for you. You 
want to get a good load for the Batavia, and 
I can put you in the way of filling up with 
copra, shell and beche de mer—at half price, 
too! What I want to ask is this: if I get the 
fellers ashore to give you a ship-load dirt 
cheap, will you split the profits with me? 
I’m not going to tell you how I work the 
trick. All I want is yes or no to my question.” 
Buller considered. He was always keen ona 
bargain, and this offer was a particularly 
tempting one. “Ef you c’n do it, I'll go 
shares in the difference” he said slowly. 
‘“D’ye mean to tell me you c’n get the boys 
to offer me copra and what-not at half 
price?” 

“T said so. If you agrees, just run below 
and put it on paper.” 

The captain rose with alacrity. ‘‘You’re 
a fair wonder, Hasty” he said, and turned 
away to the companion ladder. Three 
minutes later he returned, and handed 
Saunders a paper which the latter read 
thoughtfully. 

“All O.K., Cap’n. Well, so long. Give 
my respec’s to the niece.”’ 

Buller laughed uneasily. ‘Right it is. 
So long, old man.” 

Saunders descended the rope ladder to 
his boat, and the plash of oars echoed out 
across the silent lagoon. 


From his veranda Thomsett was watching 
the loading of the Batavia. Boat after boat 
went out, loaded to the gunwale, delivered 
her freight, and returned for more. Trench’s 
boat was there; and Hardy’s, and Welsh’s, 
Frederickson’s, Brown’s, Denton’s. It 
































seemed to Thomsett that every trader on the 
island was providing freight for Buller. 
He had spoken to each separately, as 
Saunders had instructed him, but hardly 
hoped that his words would have produced 
the desired result. 

The men in the boats were equally 
puzzled. Hardy called out to Trench, who 
was steering shoreward: ‘Hullo, Trench! 
You selling your stuff to the old man? 
What price?” 

“Full market price’? Trench shouted 
back, to his friend’s delight. And each 
prided himself on the fact that he alone had 
found the right way to Buller’s heart. The 
captain’s niece would come into a nice bit of 
money when the old man died, which added 
to her already manifest charms. Thomsett, 
on the veranda, hugged himself and winked 
at Saunders. 

“YT wonder who’ll get her after all?” said 
the latter sentimentally. ‘‘They show con- 
siderable zeal, old man.”’ 

“Well, she’s worth it. A real pretty girl 
she is, and I don’t wonder the cap’n didn’t 
bring her along before.” 

‘“‘Never knew he had a niece” said Saun- 
ders carelessly. 

“Nor I” said Thomsett. 

There was an animated gathering in the 
store that evening. The traders, hot, sun- 
burned and exhausted, lay back in their 
chairs, smoked, drank and jested. The 
dark had not yet fallen, and presently the 
many watching eyes saw a boat put out from 
the steamer’s side and come swiftly ashore. 

‘“There’s Buller, and the Missy too”’ said 
someone. 

“By George, yes!” 

“Give him a cheer, boys’’ said Saunders, 
chuckling. 

Ten minutes later Captain Buller stepped 
onto the veranda, followed by a pretty girl 
about twenty-five years of age. The men 
were on their feet in an instant. Buller 
waved his hand. 

“Sit down, boys’ he remarked genially. 
“T’ve got all my cargo aboard, safely under 
hatches, so I thought I’d like to come and 
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thank you all for your kindness. I reckoned 
I was popular in this yer location, but I 
hardly thought you boys would have given 
me your stuff at half price—’’ at this there 
Was a general groan. “Boys, I take it that 
it was your kindly way of making me a 
presentation. I knows your modesty, and 
I honors you for it. It has gone to my heart. 
When I came here I kept something a secret 
out of pure shyness. I thought to myself 
what will the fellers say, knowing that I am 
fifty years of age and /er only twenty-five— 
I didn’t ought to have kept it a secret. Your 
generosity has opened my heart. Gentle- 
men, I thanks you all most heartily for your 
testimonial, and in them thanks I am sure | 
am jined by--my wife!” 

There was a dead silence following upon 
this speech. It was noticed that Saunders 
and Thomsett had slipped away. No one 
replied to Captain Buller, but presently 
Trench rose. 

‘Boys, we’ve been done. Saunders has 
done us. Thomsett has done us. So | 
guess we'll treat ourselves free to Thomsett’s 
liquor. We'll take the change out of him, 
boys.” 

In the meantime, Saunders and Thomsett 
had slipped round to the rear of the store. 

“Won’t they be mad, Hasty!” said 
Thomsett, grinning. 

“They will. But never mind that. As 
soon as the cap’n leaves the crowd I'll touch 
him for the money he owes us.” 

“Where’s the paper he wrote? Have you 
got it?” 

Saunders took the paper from his pocket 
and unfolded it slowly. He gave a roar like 
a bull. 

“What the—how the—Thomsett! The 
paper’s blank!” 

Thomsett looked on. On the paper only 
one faded letter could be seen—the letter I. 

“I guess,” said Thomsett, breathing 
heavily, “I guess the old blighter must have 
wrote it with that stuff they call disappearing 
ink!” 

But Saunders said nothing. He felt that 
he could not do justice to the occasion. 








Autumn in Oregon 


By Perry Prescott Reigelman 


Cascades lookin’ soft an’ blue, 
Dreamin’, sleepin’ ages through; 
Dash of green an’ patch of brown 
High on craggy peaks look down; 
Reddish sun gleams hot on high, 


Lazy clouds drift silently; 





Curls of smoke a-floatin’ low 
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Heart goes poundin’ in yer breas’; 
Leaves a-rus’lin’ in the grass, 
Days a-gittin’ shorter fas’; 

Sun goes slidin’ down the sky, 


Rain a-comin’, by an’ by; 
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Clouds come driftin’ o’er the hill 


Pile up high, an’ over-spill. 


Snap of ginger in the air, 

Whir of grouse in thicket there; 
Sparklin’ eye an’ merry song, 
Days are glorious, ev’ry one; 

Rain clears up the smoke an’ haze, 
Blood a-coursin’, laughter plays; 
Soft an’ patterin’, footsteps light, 


Rain comes dancin’, gives delight. 


Jes’ been waitin’ fer the rain; 

Jints a-workin’ smooth again; 

Seems like things was ’bout ter burst 
Ef somethin’ didn’t quench their thirst. 
Jes’ cools down the hot blood’s race 
Ter an even homey pace; 

Clouds o’er spillin’, ain’t it fun, 


Autumn days in Oregon ? 
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Western Personalities 


Horatius at El Paso 


HE football of most Mexican 

hurly-burly is Ciudad Juarez. A 

dissatisfied Mexican, constitution- 

ally and congenitally against the 

government, gathers about him 
what the press dispatches generously call an 
“army,” issues a manifesto, and his first 
official act is to put little old Juarez over 
the high hurdles. 

Juarez has been taken by bullets, by con- 
ferential argument and by telephone, and 
the last is no exaggeration. They eat and 
sleep war and drink feguila in Juarez. El 
Paso’s volatile neighbor has become so 
temperamental that if a small boy dropped 
a fire-cracker at any time after sun-down, 
gun-shy Juarez would shy sidewise five 
miles. 

This brings us to the subject of our sketch, 
Charles EF. Kelly, mayor of El Paso and the 
“boss” of the city and county political ring. 
None, however, knows him as Charles E. 
It goes as Henry from Mt. Franklin to the 
Rio Grande. 

The correlation between His Honor and 
Ciudad Juarez is not, of course, at first 
obvious. It will be. 

I] Pasoans and the great American tourist 
who passes constantly through El Paso 
maintain a sympathetic interest in all affairs 
Mexican. Hence the psychological sequence 
when some recalcitrant hides out in the hills 
and announces that he is going to “take”’ 
Juarez, which has already been taken, 
before it was retaken before that last time 
that it was taken, El Paso metaphorically 
gets “on its marks” and prepares for a sprint 
to the international bridge. A shot screams 
across Juarez, and young and old America 
of El Paso, amply reinforced by the afore- 
said and palpitating great American tourist, 
carols cheerfully and hikes for the bridge. 

Now, Mayor kelly is greatly annoyed by 
all Mexican internecine strife. It isn’t that 
he owns any land in Mexico or that he gives 
a college yell about the political destiny of 
the sister republic, but it is a cold matter 
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of fact that a Mexican warrior is an ex- 
asperatingly bad shot. 

He bangs away at a former college chum, 
hiding behind a pillar in front of the Big 
Kid’s, and the bullet whistles exuberantly 
through a window in an E1 Paso house two 
miles away. If the American owner of said 
household happens to be punctured by the 
Mauser, it means grievous headlines and 
complications. 

While the United States at this writing has 
not announced how many Americans it will 
allow Mexico to so puncture before it ad- 
ministers a sort of a quasi-parental spank- 
ing, there is, no doubt, alimit. And besides 
it makes His Honor’s blood boil. 

Therefore these American battle fans 
whom we left pattering to the bridge and 
who, American-like, confidently expect they 
will go over the Rio Grande and get orchestra 
circle seats for the entertainment, run into 
an immovable body in the person of 
“Henry” Kelly when they reach the bridge. 

Standing well set on his heels with his 
hand raised aloft Mayor Kelly defies any of 
his subjects or any of any one’s else subjects 
to get by him. He is “saving the United 
States,” as they call it. He refuses to let 
the Americans cross over and get shot. 
Horatius at the bridge was a first cousin to 
the original flivver when compared to Mayor 
Kelly on the same spot. 

There are always a lot of important per- 
sonages and round-about-town diplomats 
who have the most convincing reasons why 
they should be allowed to go over the river, 
but the way His Honor can rough-and- 
tumble good old Ernest Excuse is aplenty. 

The mayor at the bridge, one diametric- 
ally opposed by some tooo, tells the 
mayor’s story. His is the strongest person 
ality in El Paso. He knows no odds. As 
quiet and diffident as a school mouse, when 
that mallet-like jaw shoots out and the pale 
blue eyes come to a point, El Paso or that 
part of it which is in range ducks for the 
cyclone cellar. 














Charles E. Kelly, mayor of El 


but dotes on mun 


When Taft-Diaz staged their international 
love-show, Mayor Kelly was a big factor 
in the reception, 


“Look at him” said a disgruntled El 
Pasoan as the mayor drove by in a carriage 
filled with notables. 
was washing bottles here.” 

The story came round to the mayor. 

“Yes,” he said quietly, “but I 
"em well.” 

Socialists gathered in Bl Paso and ad 
vertised they would hold a monster parade. 


washed 


Paso, Texas, for three lively years 
pal squabbles and. ice 


“Twenty years ago he 
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He is a druggist 


eream sodas 


by profession, 


Kelly said they shouldn't. The time-old 
won’t-and-will sketch followed. 

On the day appointed for the parade 
Mayor Henry drove down in Chihuaita, the 
little Mexico of El Paso, where the parade 
was scheduled to start. The socialistic 
leader with bomb-throwing whiskers and 
the mayor engaged in argumentation which 
registered a temperature of 112. It ended 
only when the mayor, shaking his .red 
speckled fist under the socialist’s nose, said: 
“Come up the alley and I'll knock your 
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block off.’’ Only the mayor said it in his 
own way. They didn’t hold the parade. 

The mayor’s keen sense of guardianship 
of El Paso and its citizens is illustrated in an 
incident of some months ago. An El Paso 
hack-driver was arrested in Juarez as a 
Maderista spy and sent to Chihuahua, Mex., 
under charge of General Pasqual Orozco. 
Mayor Kelly met in an El Paso hotel lobby 
the Mexican millionaire who is supposed to 
be financing the latest rebellion. He grab- 
bed the astonished Latin-American aristo- 
crat as he emerged from the elevator. 

“T don’t care for Mexico, for complica- 
tions or for chance intervention, but I want 
to tell you that your dirty greasers have to 
let El Paso citizens alone. Get that 
straight.” 

Two days later a familiar face was present 
on the hack-stand. 

One might ramble on for some time tell- 
ing things Kellyesque. When he tucked a 
visiting war correspondent in jail, and when 
it took twenty other war writers to get 
brother scribe out and convince Mayor 
Kelly that he might possibly have been in 
the wrong, the incident has its merits as 
showing the utterimpartiality which actuates 
the mayor in his squabbles. 

Mayor Kelly was born at Fayette, Jeffer- 
son county, Mississippi, on June 11, 186s, 
and came to El Paso in his early teens. He 
was chosen mayor three years ago, and in a 
city infested with race-track men for four 
months of the year, infested with big and 
little “‘come on” men and with the usual 
bizarre features that are the corollary of a 
border town, his record, it is the popular 
impression, has been competent. 

The mayor is a druggist by profession, 
owns a string of stores, and, as some one has 
said, he dearly loves, with the good old 
southern love, ice-cream sodas, and some- 
times drinks as many as twenty a day. 

LEWIS ARMs. 
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A Novelist-Gardener 
\ ORDSWORTH said that if he had 


not been a poet he would have been 
a landscape gardener, and the beauty of the 
grounds around his home at Rydal Mount 
bore eloquent testimony to as great a genius 
in landscape architecture as in poesy. He 
placed both in the same category. 
“Laying out grounds may be considered 
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a liberal art, in some sort like poetry or 
painting,” and he might have added novel 
writing or prose literature. 

Literature and gardening have ever gone 
hand in hand. When we read the Song of 
Solomon, we know he must have had a 
first-hand acquaintance with his garden. 
Bacon has given the pattern of a princely 
garden which is today regarded as a model. 
Celia Thaxter will probably be remembered 
by her “Island Garden” when her poetry is 
forgotten. Emerson, though not very suc- 
cessful, was an enthusiastic gardener. 

Among our California writers there are 
not lacking examples of devotees to the art 
of gardening. Perhaps none has _ beer 
more successful from an artistic standpoint 
than Mr. Warren Cheney, whose stories 
have appeared in SuNsET Magazine and 
who is known to the literary world by several 
novels: ‘His Wife,” ‘““The Challenge” and 
“The Way of the North.” 

To weave a novel from the commonplace 
happenings of mining-camp, street and mar- 
ket-place requires much the same quality of 
mind as to make an artistic whole from 
herbs, trees and stones. The materials for 
poems, novels, paintings and gardens lie all 
around us, to be had for the taking, but how 
few take them and form them into works of 
art! To do that requires the creative mind, 
the mind with “a vision,” and without the 
vision everyday happenings will still be com- 
monplaces, and trees and stones, trees and 
stones to the end of the chapter. Perhaps 
there is no form of gardening which appeals 
more strongly to the creative imagination 
than the Japanese, which has been poetic- 
ally described as ‘ta mood of nature and a 
mood of man.” Oriental poets, philoso- 
phers and sages have given years to its 
study. 

Mr. Cheney had long been a student of 
the art of the Japanese and an admirer of 
the spirit of poetry, shown in all their work. 
He had always enjoyed studying their land- 
scape work as shown in that most perfect 
Occidental example, the tea garden in 
Golden Gate Park. Having saturated him- 
self with the spirit of Japanese landscape 
architecture, he conceived the idea of turning 
an unsightly corner in his own yard into a 
beautiful garden. The corner had served 
the very mundane purpose of a cow yard 
and had long been an eyesore to the esthetic 
novelist and his family. | When this thought 
of transformation came to Mr. Cheney, Mrs. 












































Warren Cheney, author of successful novels, contributor of fiction to SUNSET MAGAZINE, and creator of 
a Japanese garden in a California cow-yard 


Cheney was traveling in Europe. It would 
be a delightful surprise for his wife. He 
could not make a model of the Boboli 
Gardens, or of the Villa d’Este, but by ap- 
plying the principles of landscape gardening 
he could change that disagreeable corner into 
a picture painted in trees, stones and water on 
the rough canvas of the earth. With him, 
to have the idea was to put it into execution, 
and discouraging as the task might seem to 
one without “the vision,” he set about the 


Nothing is impossible to 
the creative eye, in a fine frenzy rolling. 
The foundations of all Oriental gardens 


transformation. 


are stones and rocks. These are gathered 
with great care, and the beautiful and un- 
usual ones are treasured and given poetical 
names, such as “The Rock of Contempla- 
tion,” ‘‘Propitious Cloud,” ‘‘Stone of Easy 
Rest.” In fact, there is a whole world of 
poetry connected with what we would regard 
as a very prosaic part of the garden. 
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In the novelist’s garden the stones were a 
prime necessity, to give variety to a perfectly 
level surface. On his business trips into the 
country, Mr. Cheney gathered up all the 
interesting stones he could find. Some- 
times he would come home with his auto- 
mobile laden. In this way enough material 
was gathered to make some very satisfactory 
miniature hills. 

Then he dug out a little pool in the center 
of the garden. This he lined with stones 
and cement and fringed its hard edge with 
cat-tails, reeds and creeping juniper. From 
the pool a thread-like stream trickled down 
by the hills and across it was the tiny bridge 
and stepping-stones so necessary to give the 
proper effect. 

The garden was to be a resting place, 
where one could retire after the turmoil of the 
day and find refreshment for the work of the 
morrow. There must be a lounging place. 
This the novelist provided in a rustic tea- 
house built with his own hands and thatched 
with straw, giving the true Oriental touch. 

When the hills, pool and summer-house 
had been constructed, then came the work 
of planting “The Honorable Flowers of 
Japan,” the iris, wistaria, azalea and peony, 
together with ‘‘The Four Floral Gentle- 
men,” the plum, bamboo, pine and orchid. 

To find the finishing touches, such as 
torii and statues, Mr. Cheney searched the 
stores of Chinatown, and took counsel with 
authorities on landscape work. Asa crown- 
ing touch, he picked up a little antique stone 
Buddha, which, set near the pool, cast its 
solemn reflection among the reeds and cat- 
tails. All was complete. What had once 
been an unkempt corner now stood a gem- 
like garden. It had a peculiar artistic 
quality not found in most American imita- 
tions. It was wrought out with the same 
painstaking and loving care which the 
Oriental landscapists give to their work. 
There was a meaning and a purpose in it 
all. One often wonders why the Americo- 
Japanese garden does not have the charm 
of the original. The stones, trees, flowers. 
tea-house and torii are all set in order, and, 
forsooth, it ought to be all right, but it is not. 
The trouble is it lacks the quality which is 
always found in the Japanese garden and 
which is present in Mr. Cheney’s—signifi- 
cance. The average garden is meaningless 
and consequently unsatisfying. 

A Japanese back yard garden, described 
at some length in an Eastern magazine, 
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had one feature which spoilt the whole. 
One side of the tea-house was used as a 
chicken house. Can one think of anything 
more contrary to the spirit of repose than a 
fussy, cackling hen? It is like trying to 
sleep in the morning when your neighbor’s 
cock crows lustily. A garden conceived in 
such a spirit is a travesty, and while it may 
be a good garden of its kind, it is a misnomer 
to call it Japanese. 

One may feel assured that it was with no 
little satisfaction that the novelist showed 
Mrs. Cheney the results of his year’s work. 
Since that time this garden has formed an 
attractive out-of-door living room for the 
family. Through the little bamboo gate 
way over-arched with muehlenbeckia one 
enters its sweet seclusion, and sheltered by 
trees from the curious eyes of neighbors and 
passersby, one may throw off care and find 
refreshment of spirit. 

“He who has made a garden has done an 
exquisite thing.”’ 

LELA ANGIER LENFEST. 
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A Soul-Saving Skipper 


WOE-BEGONE derelict stood at 

Lotta’s Fountain and looked in the 
hurrying crowd for a face. When several 
thousand faces had streamed by, the ex- 
perienced and appraising eye of the derelict 
discovered the face he had been searching 
for. He had never seen this face before, but 
he knew it instantly. It was the face of 
“an easy mark.” So he fell into step beside 
the “mark” and out of the corner of his 
mouth he voiced the hoarse eternal appeal 
of his profession. 

“Say, partner, c’n yuh spare a dime to a 
poor devil for a cup o’ coffee?” 

The “easy mark” paused, struggled 
bravely to glare at the derelict, then, failing 
dismally, parted with a quarter. 

“Coffee won’t put any fat on your ribs. 
Try a steak with it” he advised, and fled. 
He did not look back, because he knew the 
derelict was already headed for Chinatown 
and the extract of poppy, and the ‘easy 
mark” hated to have his confidence in the 
human race shattered by ocular evidence 
that the derelict has secured money under 
false pretenses. 


It was in the midst of the cantaloup 
season, and the market in San Francisco 
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Captain William G. Leale, who has navigated San Francisco bay for thirty years, and whose specialty 
is the rescue of the Submerged Tenth 


was glutted. On Jackson-street wharf two 
hundred crates of cantaloup were piled, 
and since there was no market for them they 
could not be sold; since they were perishable 
goods they could not be returned to the 
farmer who shipped them; since the con- 
signee refused to accept them and move 
them off the wharf, the chief wharfinger had 
ordered that the entire two hundred crates 
be dumped overboard. 


The dumping process started accordingly. 


It was never finished. A man came running 
down Jackson-street wharf, and the things 
that man said would make your hair stand 
on end. He demanded to know why in blue 
blazes two hundred crates of perfectly good 
cantaloups should be consigned to the fishes 
when eighteen hundred poor devils up in the 
penitentiary at San Quentin were ready 
and willing to eat them, rinds and all! 
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‘Dad burn your goosewing tops’ls and 
rot your garboard strake”’ yelled this irate 
individual. ‘Don’t you dump any more of 
those crates overboard, or [ll bust your 
bob-stay. Vast heavin’, my hearty, until 
I can haul the Caroline alongside, and I'll 
relieve you of those crates of cantaloups in 
about two shakes of a lamb’s tail.” 


Strange to relate, the cowardly ‘easy 
mark” who was accosted by the derelict at 
Lotta’s Fountain, and the warlike individual 
of the cantaloup raid, were one and the 
same person. Not to be too prolix, he was 
Cap’n William G. Leale, skipper of the 
sternwheel bay steamboat Caroline. ‘Those 
who love him call him “Bill” Leale, and 
everybody loves him. 

Cap’n Leale’s specialty is the Submerged 
Tenth. It’s a habit. He can’t help it. 
That’s his nature, and it’s the marvel of the 
San Francisco waterfront how the earnings 
of the Caroline, “Bill” Leale, skipper and 
sole proprietor, manage to stand the strain 
of this salt-water philanthropist. 

Mahomet’s coffin, surrounded by load- 
stones and suspended in mid-air, reminds 
me of Bill Leale. The skipper always has 
a half-dozen weak brothers hanging around 
him, and if he turns them down they’ll 
tumble—smash! bang! When the rest of 
the world has finished with a man and tossed 
him into the scrap-heap, the skipper begins 
to get interested in the human residue. He 
starts picking him apart to see what he’s 
made of and what’s wrong with him inside 
that he doesn’t go! Sometimes the skipper 
finds out. If he doesn’t, it makes no dif- 
ference. He gives the lost one a piece (or 
several pieces) of silver, a swat on the back, 
a kind word and—not a word of Christian 
advice! That’s the skipper’s way, and any- 
how he isn’t a soul trapper. Frankly, I 
don’t think he’s a Christian in the orthodox 
sense, although I know he’s been seen in 
church—at weddings. 

Perhaps Leale’s lack of orthodoxy is 
the secret of his success. I don’t know. 
But he gets results and has heaps of fun out 
of it. Idoknow that more than one cast-off 


human machine, after being tinkered with 
by the skipper, has given itself a shake and 
commenced to run, while ‘Bill’? Leale stood 
by grinning and watched the wheels go 
round. 

Nearly every person in San Francisco who 
has arrived at the age of reason knows 
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Cap’n Bill Leale; or, if they don’t know him 
by name, they know the master of the 
Caroline. The Caroline, with Leale at her 
helm, has been carrying miscellaneous 
freight up to the state prison at San Quentin 
for the last thirty years. On her return 
trips she has carried jute gunnysacks. Few 
people realize that in the harvest season the 
fate of the California farmer hinges on 
“Bill” Leale and the Caroline. Just sup- 
pose they should strike a snag and go down 
with the gunnysacks? The Lord forbid! 
On Sundays, of course, the gunnysack trader 
takes a rest, and tacks some bunting along 
the Caroline’s rail, hoists the grand old 
flag and takes a few hundred excursionists 
around the bay. 

However, you will understand now why 
“Bill” Leale and the Submerged Tenth 
are inseparable. The most hardened crimi- 
nal has a smile and a good word for the 
skipper when the old Caroline makes up 
to the dock at San Quentin. Consequently, 
the natural outgrowth is reciprocity. The 
skipper has a good word for the hardened 
criminal. Also, when the said hardened 
criminal comes aboard the Caroline to 
unload freight, it’s a pretty safe bet that the 
skipper leaves the galley door unlocked and 
a great big baker’s pie there, alone and 
unprotected. 

While the men in stripes discharge the 

Caroline, the skipper walks among them, 
talks to them, gets to know them and their 
sad secrets. He has the great gift of sym- 
pathy, has the skipper. He just sloshes his 
sympathy around promiscuous, as a nigger 
uses cologne. Ergo, he develops a scent of 
roses in places where some people have 
found a moral stench. But the skipper isn’t 
an out-’n-out Christian. I doubt if he ever 
read St. Thomas 4 Kempis and discovered 
that ‘“‘there is a cord in every human heart, 
which, if it can but be touched, will give 
forth sweet music.”’ 
. Before a convict has been acquainted 
with Bill Leale three months he will tell 
Bill Leale his real name. Also he will tell 
the skipper how he came to pull off the fatal 
“job,” and the skipper is neither shocked 
nor surprised. One would think he was 
used to doing a little “prowling” himself, 
he receives the confession so naturally and 
as a matter of course. 

That is the first step. The skipper 
watches his convict friends, talks with them, 
notices whether they handie freight like men 








who work from choice or from necessity. 
if they are intelligent and efficient, and the 
skipper is able to find the cord that gives 
forth the sweet music, forthwith he gets busy. 
He goes after a parole for that man. It has 
often taken the skipper years to get the 
parole, but he gets it. He just hangs to the 
job like a woodtick to a dog. He puts a 
tlea in the warden’s ear, or the governor’s 
ear, and he assaults the combined ears of 
the State Board of Prison Directors, and 
inasmuch as he hasn’t an enemy on earth 
and everybody loves him and calls him 
“Bill,” or “Cap,” what are they going to do 
about it? 

Of course they try to dodge the skipper 
of the Caroline, for I must confess that the 
skipper is always handing them the toughest 
nuts to crack, and generally they see a way 
out under the rule that in order to receive 
a parole a prisoner must prove to the Board 
of Prison Directors that he has a bona-fide 
promise of immediate employment upon 
his release. So they say to the skipper: 

“Well, how about his jobe” 

“He’s got a job” retorts the skipper. 

“Where?” 

“Deckhand on the Caroline.” 

Poor old Caroline! She’s carried more 
ex-convict deckhands and has been required 
to earn more money for inflated and abso- 
lutely unnecessary pay-rolls than any steam- 
boat that ever sported a stern wheel. 

But that’s Cap’n Leale. He’s never 
happy unless half his crew are ex-felons. 
He will tell you that ninety per cent of them 
make good. He puts them on their honor, 
after he gives them that job they need so 
badly in order to be paroled, and if they 
“turn him down” they know they make it 
bad for the other unfortunates who in the 
years to come may require the services of a 
friend in the outer world. 

When a convict that the skipper knows 
for a “pretty decent fellow’? comes out of 
“stir” with a suit of the cheap prison-made 
“free” clothes that shout his shame to all 
the world, it is Cap’n Leale who takes him 
in tow, leads him to a clothing store and 
stakes him to a suit of store clothes that will 
hide his history. Next he goes after a job 
for that man. Stewards, waiters, deckhands, 
freight clerks on the river and bay steamers 

lots of these are Leale’s protegés. He 
has even scattered some of his Submerged 
Tenth on farms up and* down the San 
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Joaquin and the Sacramento. 
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admit, of course, that some of them have 
given him ‘the double-cross,”’ but generally 
they play fair and repay the skipper for his 
at the time they were released. 
It’s lots of fun, even if it is a little expensive 
now and then. 

Captain William G. Leale’s religion is 
just the art of being kind. He is one of the 
most dearly beloved members of the Press 
Club of San Francisco and once a year his 
fellow club members are his guests on an 
excursion on the Caroline. Every May-day 
the children and wives of the guards and 
officials at San Quentin are his guests for 
an all-day cruise around San Francisco bay. 
He has on his free list, also, a few orphan 
asylums and charitable organizations whose 
specialty is children. He gets his fun 
watching other people wax happy—par 
ticularly children and the Submerged Tenth. 

William G. Leale was born in the island 
of Guernsey sixty-eight years ago. At 
twelve he went to sea as a cabin boy and 
straightway became a man. His earliest 


“stake”’ 


recollection is of playing tag in Victor 
Hugo’s front yard, when the immortal 
Frenchman, then an exile on Guernsey, 
was writing Toilers Of The Sea. As a boy 


Leale explored the cave where the monster 
devil fish was fought; many a time has he 
tied his boat up to the same big iron ring 
in the masonry wall where the Durande 
was wont to be moored. The skipper is 
rich in sea yarns and humorous anecdote, 
for his is the clear vision that sees the humor 
ous and the pathetic, but never the com- 
monplace and inane. He is a jolly old sea- 
dog, a mimic, a monologist, a rare raconteur 
and all-around entertainer. He might have 
won a place for himself on the vaudeville 
stage, but he would rather stay at home and 
jolly his friends and monkey with problems 
in social economy. A thousand a day 
wouldn’t bring the skipper away from San 
Francisco and the Caroline. She’s a good 
old craft, for all her years, and Bill Leale 
loves her. They have worked together so 
many years that they understand each 
other. PETER B. KYNE. 
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A Woman of Judgment 
‘“w B. TAGUE, Judge.” 
. You will find that appended to .in- 
numerable legal documents in Eagle 
county, Colorado, but it means nothing to 
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you unless you happen to penetrate beyond 
the superscription and discover that the 
initials **L. B.”’ stand for Lydia Berkely. 

Lydia Berkely Tague is judge of the county 
court of Eagle county. She is said to be the 
only woman member of the judiciary in the 
world, so far as the knowledge of man run- 
neth. From the far-distant corners of the 
earth statisticians have written to the judge 
of the court at Red Cliffe, Colorado, asking 
confirmation of the rumor that a woman has 
been appointed to the county bench. 

Modestly J ud ve 
Tague acknowledges 
the honor. 

With the _ settle- 
ment of estates, lu 
nacy cases, the sever- 
ing of matrimonial 
bonds and the cor- 
recting of juvenile 
delinquents, Judge | 
Tague has been fairly 
busy for nearly a 
year, but her first 
jury trial is a com- 
paratively recent 
event. And because 
the offense charged 
was a violation of the 
local option law, 
women were sum- 
moned as talesmen. 

When the sheriff 
went out a few days 
before the date upon 
which the prisoner, 
charged with ‘‘boot- 
legging,’ was to be 
tried, he served ten 
women with notice 
that their service as 
jurors would be required on the following 
Monday in the county court. 

“But we don’t know a thing about it” 
some of them said. . 

“We don’t know whether the man is 
guilty or not,” said others, ‘‘so how can we 
judge?” 

Then they thought of how Mrs. Tague, a 
very quiet woman, had been called from the 
management of her home to preside over 
the county court, and they decided to help 
her out by sitting in judgment on the lone 
boot-legger. 

The result was a “hung” jury. Three of 
the jury women wanted the prisoner sent 
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Mrs. Lydia Berkely Tague, judge of the county court 
olorado, said to be the 
only woman member of the 

judiciary in the world 





to the penitentiary, the others insisted that 
he be acquitted. The second trial, held 
the following day, resulted in acquittal. 
There were no women on that jury. 

Lydia Tague is a woman past the sum- 
mer of life. There is nothing in her appear 
ance to suggest the advanced woman as 
pictured by the caricaturist. She gives you 
the impression that she is a woman first and 
a judge afterward. However, that Judge 
Tague is making a heroic effort to forget 
the tenderer instincts of her womanhood in 
her desire to be re- 
corded asa just judge 
is evident from her 
reply to a question I 
put to her: 

‘*‘Doesn’t it hurt to 
send to the reforma- 
tory some boy who 
is as much to his 
mother as your boys 
are to you?” 

“T am sworn to do 
my duty,” she an- 
swered, “no matter 
whom it hurts.” 

Judge Tague is not 
a lawyer, but she is 
an educated woman 
along practical lines, 
and an enthusiastic 
reader. Her husband 
held the post of 
county judge for years 
and when he died she 
applied for the unfin- 
ished term. Four men 
of the county also 
applied. The county 
commissioners _ hesi- 
tated because they 
feared the naming of a woman, however un- 
questioned her ability might be, would be too 
radical an act. Finally Mrs. Tague was given 
the place. Now they say that if she desires 
the nomination at election time she can have 
the endorsement of the two dominant parties. 

“T am not altogether sure I want it,”’ says 
Judge Tague, ‘‘for there are many disagree- 
able features, but there is a fair living in it.” 

The competency provided by law for the 
office of county judge in fourth-class ‘‘B”’ 
counties is $1200 a year, if the fees of the 
office warrant it. This year Judge Tague 
is going to make that amount and the people 
are glad of it. RosE HONEYMAN. 
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The Club as an Industrial Weapon 





How a Railroad Solved Its Share of the Puzzle: The Saloon vs. Efficiency 


By WALTER V. WOEHLKE 


AILROAD tickets, please.” 

Both hands of the tourist with 
the white saber scar across his pink 
cheek mechanicaliy followed the 
accustomed route. The right one 

went up, fumbling in the coat’s upper region. 
The left one descended, into the jingling 
pocket on the ample trousers’ lee side. The 
foreign traveler’s companion — grunted, 
coughed, planted his elbow into the Ger- 
man’s fat ribs. Heeding the high sign, the 
exotic tourist withdrew his left hand, 
empty. 

“Don’t offer tips to railroad conductors 
in this country” the native warned. ‘They 
might throw the money back at you.”’ 

“V’y are dese men so proud? In my 
country dey touch deir caps and bow, so’’— 
he illustrated the manner of the ¢rinkgeld’s 
acceptance—‘‘for a good tip.” 

“Well, they don’t bow and scrape in this 
country. They don’t need tips. The man 
who punched your ticket is making a hun- 
dred and sixty-five a month.” 

“One hundred sixty-five dollars?!” 

“Yes, sir, one hundred sixty-five dollars.” 

The German’s jowl dropped. He figured 
for a moment. 

“Six hundret und sixty 
cannod be so! Impossible! 
our army iss not paid so vell 

“Maybe not. But our conductors aren’t 
colonels. They are generals in the indus- 
trial army.” 


marks! It 
A colonel in 
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Time was when the weary boarding- 
house mother looked sourly upon her rail- 
roading guests. ‘Railroaders pay strictly 
in advance’ was an ironclad rule in those 
days. Nor was this precautionary measure 
founded upon mere suspicion. An irre- 
sponsible, fly-by-night Ishmaelite was the 
railroader of twenty years ago. Like the 
railroads of the olden days, its employees 
were usually broke. Like the train sched- 


ules, the railroaders were irregular in their 





habits, reckless in their work, risking their 
lives and the lives of others needlessly. 
‘Side-swipes,’ derailments through switches 
left open, bad accidents, were of almost 
hourly occurrence in the wooly days of the 
iron horse. And passenger conductors then 
did not resent the offer of a tip. 

Nearly ninety-one per cent of the 
country’s main-line mileage is still single 
track. Upon this single-track heavier, 
longer trains roll at higher speed. The 
density of traffic on all lines has increased. 
More trains per day, faster, longer, heavier 
trains move over the tracks. 

Now consider this fact: two trains going 
in opposite directions on a single track 
must meet, must pass each other. Every 
‘meet’ involves a certain element of risk. 
The more trains, the more meets. But— 
mark well—the number of meets does not 
increase in the same ratio as the number of 
trains. It increases in the square of the 
number of trains. One train each way 
necessitates only one meet. Two trains 
each way must pass each other at four 
points. Ten trains each way necessitate, 
not twenty, but one hundred meets! 

This little task in arithmetic conveys an 
idea of the problems which the increasing 
density of traffic forced the operating de- 
partments of the American single-track 
roads to solve. In no section were these 
problems more difficult than in the region 
served by the Harriman lines. From year 
to year traffic grew, the number of passenger 
and freight trains, their size and speed in- 
creased as the West expanded in wealth and 
population. 

Twenty trains each way mean, not two 
hundred, but four hundred meets a day. 

Despite the wonderful increase in traffic, 
speed and tonnage, during the last four 
years, not one passenger was killed on the 
lines of the Southern Pacific. More. Not 
one passenger was even injured. So far as 
passengers were concerned, the Southern 
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Pacific might have discontinued its claim 
department. 

Of course, the millions invested in the 
automatic block signals contributed heavily 
to the record. But the arm of the semaphore, 
mechanically moving up and down at the 
behest of the electric current, does not stop 
or start the train. The man, seeing the 
signal, does the stopping and_ starting. 
Down at the bottom, every mechanical 
safety device depends for its efficiency upon 
the efficiency of the human factor. 

See the significance of the tip-declining 
conductor, of the clean-cut brakeman with 
the white linen collar and the bank account, 
of the engineer wearing the insignia of the 
order that counts kings, emperors and rail- 
road presidents among its members? The 
human factor as well as the mechanical 
devices in railroading has been improved 
tremendously in the last twenty years. 
Plus automatic block signals, this human 
factor made possible that remarkable record, 
unsullied by a single drop of blood, on one of 
the biggest railroad systems in the country. 

There is an army of railroad men below 
the generals and colonels, not as skilled, 
carrying neither the same responsibility nor 
receiving the same high wages, whose cali- 
ber, mental and moral, counts heavily in 
the making of bloodiess records. There are 
many thousands of switchmen, trackmen, 
roundhouse workers, shop employees, sec- 
tion men, flag men, track walkers, bridge 
men, etc., who, each in his humble capacity, 
must contribute their mite to the sum of 
efficient service if traffic is to be kept moving 
safely and smoothly. 

To look after these men, to study their 
needs, surroundings and conditions, to sug- 
gest ways and means of enhancing their 
efficiency by improving their environment, 
the Harriman system in 1905 engaged the 
services of a ‘social engineer,’ a member of 
the profession which brings the methods of 
science into a field hitherto tilled only by 
blind philanthropy. 

The railroad man’s worst enemy is the 
saloon. No, this is not a temperance lecture 
or a sermon against the Demon Rum. It 
is simply the cold statement of an indis- 
putable fact. Men into whose hands is 
daily given the safeguarding of a million 
lives, of all the country’s new wealth, must 
have clear eyes, clear brains, steady hands. 
These qualities and whisky are mutually 
antagonistic. Where one is, the other is not. 


Sunset, the Pacific Monthly 


However, few men, at least in the beginning, 
patronize the saloon solely for the sake of 
liquor. ‘*Booze” is but one of the saloon’s 
attractions. The saloon is a social center 
catering to that deep-seated trait in human 
character, the herding instinct. The normal 
man must have the society of his fellows; 
he needs a place contrasting sharply with 
his usual surroundings in which he can enjoy 
the society of his fellows on a basis of social 
equality, play and talk shop. Life’s favor- 
ites have their expensive, exclusive club- 
houses. The laboring man has only the 
saloon in which to escape from the squalor 
and monotony of the cheap lodging house, 
and the saloon, shrewdly catering to the 
social needs of the worker, for private gain, 
perverts the normal herding instinct into 
the abnormal drink habit. 

These considerations passed through the 
mind of F. G. Athearn, the social engineer, 
as he surveyed the field and planted his 
stakes. Religious or quasi-charitable in- 
stitutions would not fill the needs of the 
men. To keep them out of the saloon, he 
reasoned, he must provide them with 
places having all the alluring features of the 
saloon, all of its attractiveness—and more— 
without its alcoholic stimulants. Such 
places, conducted on lines entirely new in 
social-welfare work, should be built. 

Athearn’s dream of a chain of club- 
houses corresponding in every detail of 
equipment and operation to the club-houses 
of Fate’s petted ones became a reality. 

Let us anticipate the end of the story and 
see if the parties, as in the modern novel, are 
happily divorced in the last chapter. Let 
us see whether the club-houses did succeed 
in parting the railroad workers from the 
saloon. 

Somewhere along the system was the 
town of X. It had a population of three 
thousand, consisting largely of railroad men 
employed in the big freight yards, the round- 
houses, icing plant and other departments. 
The town had twenty-nine saloons, one 
for every hundred souls, women and children 
included, and all the saloons were doing well, 
thank you. While the club-house was under 
construction, the saloon-keepers grinned. 
They had seen similar well-meaning 
efforts to deprive them of their patronage, 
and they had survived them all. Behind 
the bulwark of their polished bars they 
watched the rising of the new foe with 
equanimity. 
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These are reai clubs, even to the extent of-such 
luxury as the club barber 


The club-house at Tracy, California, is one of the most 
atiractive of the raiiway clubs established by 
the Southern Pacitie Company. At these 
clubs, thousands of unmarried 
railway employees live 
the year around 


The club-house threw open its doors in 
due time and flung the keys away. Like the 
saloon, it invited the men to come in at any 
hour, day or night, and make use of their 
billiard and pool room, play cards at their 
tables, read in their library, buy cigars 
twice as good as the saloon stincadores for 
the same price, make use of the dance hall, 
the café, the rooms and tke baths in any way 
they saw fit. The men responded slowly to 
the invitation to come and take possession, 
so slowly at first that the saloon-keepers’ 
grin deepened and became almost sardonic. 
By and by, however, the grin congealed on 
the saloon’s fat red face. It froze into an ugly 
smirk, vanished altogether, degenerated into 
a snarl when, a few months after the opening 
of the club-house, seven drink emporiums 
closed their doors—for lack of business. 

But the saloon did not give up without a 
fight. It bribed cooks in the club café to 
place dope in the patrons’ food, to make 
them ill and drive them across the street. 
It offered free drinks galore. It bought 
attendants at the club, hoping to disgust 
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Few restaurants offer the railroad men meals as well 
and as cheap as in their 
club dining-rooms 





A quiet hour at the Railway Club, Roseville, California. 
Rooms like this have competed successfully with 
the saloons and have increased efficiency instead 

of destroying it, The men’s own money 

keeps these clubs going 

the men by poor service. When all other 
means had failed, it bribed every attendant, 
every employee of the club-house, and 
called them out on strike one morning, 
leaving the quarters empty. One foul blow 
after another the saloon planted below the 
club’s belt, but to no purpose. The club, 
not the saloon,- survived. 

Today the town of X. is larger than it 
was. Ithas a thousand additional inhabit- 
ants, but the number of saloons has de- 
creased from twenty-nine to seven—for lack 
of business. 

Why? 

What made these club-houses such ter- 
ribly effective weapons against the saloon? 

Let us follow Jack Brown, switchman, 
into one of the nineteen clubs. 

Jack was with the G. N. & S. for three 
years, off and on. He has been off, per- 
manently, for three months, owing to a very 
hilarious and prolonged ‘toot.’ He has just 
found a job with the other line, hired to 
work in the yards at the edge of the little 







































































When the snow begins to fly along the tracks and 
the wind wets its winter whistle, the saloon 
lights might look inviting to the rail- 
roader did not the windows of his own 
club-house shine more brightly 
railroad town way out in the desert. ‘‘Where 
kin a feller git a bed in this hole?” he 
grumbles as he leaves the office. 
“Go to the club-house over there. They'll 
give you a good bed for fifteen cents a night.”’ 
Off Jack shuffles, carrying his worldly 
possessions—those that the Uncle did not 
consider worth taking—done up in a red 
bandana handkerchief. He hasn’t shaved 
for a week, his shoes have ample ventilation 
and his hat seems to have been in the ring 
a long, strenuous time. Conscious of his 
appearance, he hesitates a moment on the 
sill of the club as he surveys the neat office, 
but it’s too late. Already the porter has 
relieved Jack of his bundle, and the secre- 
tary, swinging the register around, is holding 
out the inked pen. Jack puts down his 
name and follows the porter who, just like 
the bell-hop in the dollar-a-second hotel, 
carries his baggage and shows him his room. 
Perhaps you noticed that Jack was not 
asked for his membership gard. He needs 
none. Employment by the company makes 












































The club-house at Dunsmuir, in the mountains of 
A warm room and the latest = * 
magazines for the man off duty 
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him ex-officio a club member. From the 
president down, everybody is a member, 
everybody has a proprietary interest in the 
club depending upon his desire to make use 
of what it offers. No distinction is made. 
Everybody is treated exactly like everybody 
else, whether he is clothed in overalls or in 
broadcloth. 

Suppose the clubs had been started on the 
usual basis of a dues-paying membership. 
What would have happened? At once caste 
antagonism, class feeling would have crept 
in through the back door. If the trainmen 
had been the first to join, the clubs would 
have been trainmen’s clubs, not railroad 
employees’ clubs. The shopmen, the track- 
men, the ice-workers would have felt as 
much at home in them as the Elk who goes 
through the wrong door into the Mason’s 
lodge. By eliminating membership cards 
and dues, by opening the quarters to all 
employees upon a basis of social equality, 
everybody is made to feel at home, every- 
body comes in with no more hesitation than 
he would feel in entzring a saloon. And no 
annual, not even the president’s, is good in 
the clubs. Everybody pays for what he 
gets. The club is the one place in the rail- 
road where passes are worthless. 

Jack looks around in his room. It is 
spotlessly clean. He feels the mattress. 
Gee, real hair mattress! Feather pillow, 
too. And two white linen sheets! And a 
white scarf on the dresser. All for fifteen 
cents, including that piece of soap wrapped 
individually in paper, 4 la Palace or St. 
Francis. Jack inspects himself in the mir- 
ror, scowls. Pretty soon he comes stamping 
down the scrubbed stairs. 

‘Where in c’n a feller git a bath in 
this shack?” he growls. 

“T’ll show you, sir,” says the porter, 
draping a heavy Turkish towel and a face 
towel over his arm. 

Give Jack the choice between a model 
lodging house endowed by philanthropists 
where he can obtain a clean room and bed 
for ten cents, but where he must take a bath 
before he is admitted, and a twenty-five- 
cent vermin-infested bunk where he can do 
as he pleases, and Jack will invariably take 
liberty, the BBs and no bath. On the other 
hand, give him the right to be his own boss 
plus spotless surroundings and he will in- 
variably respond to the influence of the 
environment by cleaning up. 

Jack meanders about the place. Though 








he does not notice it, there isn’t a single 
prohibitory sign on the walls. Prohibitory 
signs are but a species of nagging, and 
nagging in any form arouses resentment, 
the desire to do that which is forbidden. 
Therefore the secretaries of all the nineteen 
clubs have been instructed that it is worth 
their jobs to put up a ‘Don’t,’ ‘Not Allowed’ 
or ‘Strictly Forbidden’ sign of any variety. 
With nary a rule or regulation, the patrons 
of the clubs on the Harriman system are 
expected to behave like gentlemen, and they 
have always fully lived up to the home-made, 
self-imposed standards of conduct. 

The first of the club-houses was erected 
by the Southern Pacific at Tucson in 1906. 

The first month was disappointing; only 
fifty-six dollars were taken in, and most of 
that amount came into the cash-register 
during the housewarming when all Tucson 
was invited. Like bears around baited 
honey, the men circled around the house, 
suiffing suspiciously. Gradually, however, 
as no harm befell the daring ones, the men 
acquired the club habit. From month to 
month the receipts increased, slowly at 
first, with great rapidity later. Less than 
sixty dollars constituted the club’s trade the 
first month. Nowadays the receipts of the 
Tucson club for cigars, baths and billiards 
alone are nearly five hundred dollars a 
month, and the floor had to be relaid four 
times in six years. 

Eighteen additional clubs rapidly followed 
the initial structure. They were erected 
especially in the smaller out-of-the-way 
centers of operation where the saloon of- 
fered the only opportunity for recreation 
and social intercourse. These clubs were 
not charitable institutions. Nothing in 
them was free. The men paid for every- 
thing, but, no profit being expected, prices 
of meals, rooms, cigars and other com- 
modities were kept low and the quality 
high. At these clubs thousands of unmarried 
railroad employees live the year around. Few 
restaurants offer them meals equally well 
cooked and served at prices equally low. The 
cheap, squalid lodging house over the saloon 
has lost the largest part of its patronage. On 
Sundays the dining rooms are crowded with 
the families of married workers who make 
use of the clubs’ facilities to relieve the 
housewife of cooking during at least one day 
in the week. Every now and then the men 
have their dances and parties at the club. 
No, these dances are not arranged for them 
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Nothing in them is free. 
properties, 


A popular department of the railway club at Sparks, Nevada. These clubs are not charitable institutions, 
. Though the railway company has a tidy sum invested in the club 
it gets no interest on the investment, yet the investment 





pays big to the company and to the public 


” 
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by the ‘‘manager.” There is no “‘manager 
only a secretary, and his authority does not 
extend over the club’s patrons. If they 
want a dance, the men themselves take the 
initiative, arranging and managing. 

Do you see the reason why twenty-two out 
of twenty-nine saloons in that little railroad 
town closed their bars when the club threw 
its doors open? Everything the saloon had 
to offer—except booze, everything the lodg- 
ing house had to offer—except dirt and 
vermin, everything the public dance hall had 
to offer—except lewdness, could be had 
at the men’s own club in better quality for 
lower prices, amid attractive, healthy sur- 
roundings, on a basis of social equality 
without the least tinge of eleemosynary 
paternalism. Therefore the clubs, the men’s 
very own, became an organic part of the 
railroaders’ daily life. After establishment 
by the company they depended for their 
existence upon neither endowments, con- 
tributions nor bequests. The men’s own 


money kept them going, just as the men’s 
money had kept the saloons going. 

Just how deeply these organizations have 
taken root is shown by the fact that the 
financial transactions of the clubs on the 





Southern Pacific lines alone have grown from 
less than two dollars a day to nearly two 
thousand dollars a day in six years. Let 
that sink in. During the same period the 
daily attendance has increased from an 
average of eighty-two to more than ten 
thousand. Let that sink in too. 

The Southern Pacific Company has quite 
a tidy sum invested in the club-houses and 
in the sites they occupy. It receives no 
interest on this investment and wants none. 
Yet the investment pays. Remember, the 
number of ‘‘meets” increases as the square of 
the number of trains sent over the line one 
way, the element of risk grows in geometric 
progression with the increasing density of 
traffic. Cleareyes, clear brains, quick, steady 
hands are required of every worker, even 
the humblest, in the complex organization 
of a great carrier, to keep traffic moving 
smoothly, safely, economically. Not one 
passenger was killed, not a passenger was 
injured during the last four years on the 
lines of the Southern Pacific. If these club- 
houses contributed only a small part of the 
efficiency, of the eternal watchfulness neces- 
sary to establish that white, bloodless 
record, the investment paid big interest. 
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Investment in the Greatest State 


What Texas Needs and What She Offers 


By JeRoME H. FARBAR 


HEN the four million or 

more bales of cotton be- 

-gin to move each year 

from Texas to the spin- 

ners an immense volume 
of money is needed “‘instanter” to keep it 
moving. 

From $250,000,000 to $300,000,000 must 
be forthcoming at once, for as the cotton 
ripens and opens it must be picked and 
ginned with no delay. Heavy rains in 
picking time would result in losses; aad be- 
sides, the small farmer needs immediate re- 
imbursement for the time and money he has 
invested in materializing his crop. 

On the heels of the announcement of the 
receipt in Houston of the “first bale’? comes 
the opening of activity in every department 
of the cotton business. Gins, which dot the 
country, are opening, every available picker 
is gathered up and sent into the fields, the 
cotton factor prepares to put through the 
crop as fast as it is sent hurrying to the spin- 
ner, and the compresses clear the ways for 
night and day work. There is rush and 
bustle from the time the first boll opens until 
the last of the ‘second picking” is gathered. 

Yet behind all this activity there is a 
silent, all-powerful factor, without whose 
ready and generous assistance the crop would 
congest at the market point and heavy 
losses entail. That factor is money. Far 
in advance of the inrush of the “‘first bale”’ 
the banks of Texas are preparing to finance 
the greatest state’s greatest crop. Millions 
in ready money must be available and at a 
moment’s notice. Calling of short-time 
loans begins as the planter lays aside his 
cultivator. The country banks begin as- 
sembling money from the city reserve banks 
and the city banks call on their eastern cor- 
respondents for instant supplies of coin and 
currency to be shipped upon call. In no 
department of the cotton industry is there 
more preparation than in the financing of the 
movement. 


Yet withal there is no tightening of money. 
Ample preparation is made in advance for 
the opening of the movement. The opening 
is signaled with calls from the country banks, 
and the steady outgo of gold from the cities 
begins. As the yellow tide of gold flows out 
of the country the white tide of the fleecy 
staple moves into Houston and other con- 
centrating points. The ease of the move- 
ment is likened to a well-oiled machine. 
Every emergency is anticipated and_pre- 
pared for. 

Suddenly the tide of money turns. Within 
a few weeks the planters have enough money 
for immediate needs. Hands are paid off, 
the expenses of the crop are paid and in- 
stead of the regular outflow of gold deposits 
begin to amass in the country banks. Little 
by little the money returns, yet the cotton is 
still coming in. The two or three hundred 
millions of dollars which a few weeks before 
flowed through the city banks have made 
the circuit of the cotton district and is re- 
turning. Bank deposits are built up and 
gold is supplanted by check currency. 
There is no more demand for cash. The 
crop movement is financed. 

In this great cotton movement, Houston is 
a dominant factor, in both concentration 
and financing. Annually Houston handles 
over 2,500,000 bales, concentrating and 
compressing it before delivery to shipside. 
Houston is the largest inland-port cotton 
market in the world and because of her posi- 
tion at the head of a navigable ship channel 
reaching to the sea she annually saves over 
$4,000,000 to the cotton farmers of Texas, 
since for the fifty. miles of haul to shipside 
the Ship Channel cuts the compressed cotton 
rate from 20 cents to 6 cents. 

With the bulk of the cotton of the state 
coming to Houston, the Houston banks bear 
the brunt of the financing. This is but 
natural, as Houston is the financial center of 
the Southwest. Houston banks have greater 
combined capital and greater combined 


































































deposits than any other city in the state 
or even in the Southwest, in one instance 
Houston’s bank deposits being greater than 
those of three of the larger cities combined. 


Over $10,000,000 constitutes the capitaliza- 
tion of Houston’s banks and trust com- 
panies. One national bank and one trust 


company has each a capital of $2,000,000 
while there are two national banks and a 
trust company with $1,000,000 capital each. 

The deposits in Houston banks total 
nearly $38,000,000, about $7,000,000 greater 
than Atlanta or greater than any other city in 
the nation for equal population. Gross bank 
clearings exceed $1,250,000,000 annually, 
the net weekly clearings being second only 
to New Orleans. Houston’s banking power 
is a tower of strength in the state and the 
large deposits indicate a thrifty people. 

Situated in the center of various valuable 
natural resources Houston requires con- 
siderable money to transact her business. 
Oil, lumber, cotton, sugar, rice, manufactur- 
ing and other products are moved by Hous- 
ton money, and the demand for instant money 
in large quantities has brought on the amal- 
gamation of several banking interests until 
today Houston has banks and trust com- 
panies second to none in the South. 

But by no means are Texas projects 
financed | alone by Texas money. Approxi- 
mately $125,000,000 outside capital is in- 
vested in Texas and nearly every dollar 
of it is pulling far above the customary 6 and 
8 per cent. The great natural resources of 
Texas practically are as yet untouched. 
Heretofore profitable development was im- 
possible because of lack of transportation 
facilities. Today railroads span the state in 
every direction, coal and lignite mines are 
being opened, furnishing cheap fuel, which, 
added to crude oil and natural gas, make 
attractive industrial projects. 

The cotton spinner in Texas would find 
a field practically unoccupied. As it is now 
constituted, Texas gains the only profit in 
cotton through its production. It is in the 
east and in Europe that the staple is con- 
verted into fabric. Should cotton mills be 
located in Texas, where every opportunity 
awaits it, Texas money would not only pro- 
duce the lint but manufacture the cloth. 

The same holds true in shoes. Texas pro- 
duces the greater number of American 
hides, yet they all go east for manufacture 
into shoes and other leathern goods. A 
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hide from a Texas steer stripped in Texas 
goes east, is manufactured into boots and 
returned to Texas for sale. This extra 
profit for a Texas hide could well remain in 
Texas and profitably so if the manufacturer 
were located in Texas. 

Within a few miles of unlimited yellow 
pine and hardwood forests the Houston dis- 
trict offers attractive opportunities for the 
manufacture of woodenware and furniture. 
The water rate to Houston makes possible 
cheap importation of other raw materials, 
while equally advantageous rail and water 
distribution through the port of Houston 
and her seventeen railroads alike cheapens 
the cost of marketing the finished product. 

Along the banks of the San Jacinto river 
in the Houston district there is found the 
finest quality of glazier’s sand. At present 
it is not being utilized, but capital is being 
interested in its development. 

An industry which bids fair to rank with 
the most prominent in Texas is the canning 
business, which on account of Texas’ situa- 
tion in the semi-tropics would operate the 
year round, there being some product avail- 
able for canning growing every month in the 
year. The Houston district is known as the 
‘Winter truck-growing section of the South” 
and the wealth of the products of the soil is 
now being disposed of in a fresh state. 
Some of the products are being canned, but 
there yet remains a large field for this 
activity. The raising of garden-truck and 
fruits is increasing yearly, keeping pace with 
the opening of new soil. Promoters of a 
cannery will find the Texas farmers eager to 
produce truck on contract, assuring plenty 
of raw material. 

Capitalists seeking investment should ac- 
quaint themselves with the varied oppor- 
tunities Texas offers. While world-wide 
business may be anticipated it may be inter- 
esting to know that Texas alone offers a 
consuming market for the product of an 
average size factory. The state covers an 
acreage of about 265,000 square miles, more 
than twice the size of the Japanese empire! 
Its greatest width from north to south is 
825 miles and from east to west 740 miles. 
With a population of over 4,000,000 people 
Texas offers a great market in herself for 
manufactured goods. And every one of the 
four million is zealous for the good of the 
state, and Texas goods when available : are 
used by Texas people. 
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Here are Noted Various Significant Facts Relating to 
the Progress and General Advancement of all the West 






Nevada: The Coming Potato Land 


By CHar_es A. NORCROSS 


NEVADA COMMISSIONER OF INDUSTRY, AGRICULTURE AND IRRIGATION 


FTER 1915, Nevada potatoes in the New 
York markets! 

This sounds like a fairy-tale, but it is one of the 
anticipated results of the Panama Canal. 

Where Nevada now grows 5000 acres of the best 
potatoes on earth, within five years or so after the 
Canal is open the state expects to grow 50,000 acres. 
It is a forecast based on sound logic. 


There are some pertinent facts about the potato 
which have hitherto escaped attention. First, that 
the sections of America adapted to producing the 
best quality of potatoes are practically limited to 
the intermontane regions. Most everybody has the 
notion that good potatoes can be grown anywhere. 
The fact that the cultivation of 
universal lends countenance to the error. 


the tuber is so 
In this 








Here are scenic beauty and agricultural utility. 














The foliage-fringed streams of Nevada supply moisture 
when the potato requires irrigation 587 
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apples are only grown under restricted climatic and 
so Oo ot the potato. 





st of the intermontane states, the only sections 
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producing a reasonably good potato are certain 


in Wisconsin, Minnesota, the Dako- 
where the cli ic conditions are 





cannot always be depended on. 
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1e area producing those of a supe- 


r 


rior quality. This is a fact too important to be much 


he reason will be clear when we 





longer n 3 
investigate the fundamentals of potato culture. 


Given like soil and seed and equivalent cultiva 
tion, and the potatoes grown in the valleys of the 
intermontane states will be real potatoes, as pre- 


viously descri 





| 
I 
ved, while those grown elsewhere, 


aside from the few sections mentioned, \ 
1 





and short keepers. The difference is caused by 
climate and moisture. 
With respect to climate, the potato, to reach per- 


fection at maturity, requires a certain natural cyclic 





time. If the climate is too warm its growth is 
“forced”’: if too cold its growth is retarded. Between 


g and harvesting there should be 





the dates of 
an interval of about 150 days. The first 110 days is 
the period of germinating and growing; the last 4 


days, the gradual cessation of growth and the period 





of “ripening.” With respect to moisture, the potato 
is extremely finical. And here is where the potato- 
grower, depending on rainfall, gets into trouble. 


itionist who is not conversant with 





Also, the ir 





the potato’s idiosyn rasies! 
There should be sufficient moisture in the ground 


when the potato is planted for germination and to 


} 


bring the plant out of the ground. Moisture from 





then on should be applied by irrigation or rainfall 
at intervals for about go days so that at no time dur- 
ing this period is the soil very wet or extremely dry. 
Thereafter no moisture should be applied; allowing 
the tuber to exhaust the free moisture in the soil to 
conclude its growing and to “ripen” to final matur- 





ling Over 3,500,000 acres of potatoes — ity in dry soil, occupying the succeeding period of 
ire grown annually in the United States, 200,000 about yo days. 
: 




















A homeseeker’s pumping-plant for irrigating potatoes in a land where potato-growers are opportunists 
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Nevada 






near Reno, 





Peckham farm, 








intended) grown on the 


kind that nature 


Fifteen tons per acre of real potatoes (the 


It makes one hungry just to look at them! 
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Now Nature, as it happens, is provokingly care- 
less in supplying moisture to potatoes. She has 
them too wet at one time and too dry at another 

| turn on the sprinkling pot 





pening period, when the 





potato wants a dry bed. The potato, being finical 
about moisture, gets morose, and proceeds to take 
} 





indigestion, by way of 


t. The tuber has not been given a square 


on various 


prote 





deal and proposes to let your digestive organs know 
about it at the earliest opportunity! 


In the vallevs of the intermontane region, the 





alternate m days and cool nights, between May 
1 Oct seem to satisfy perfectly the potato’s 


nts with respect to climate. Here there 





a 








requireme 
is little or no rainfall, so tl 





it under irrigation the 





skillful potato-grower reads from the color of the 
plant’s leaves the signals the potato sends out when 
it wants moisture, and again the same color-scheme 





n when irrigation should cease. If the 


the lore of the plant and follows 


grower is wise in 


1 
its instructions, the potato will show its appreciation 
} 


oth in quality and the abundance of harvest. 
After 1915, Nevada potato-growers anticipate 


ig able to ship potatoes to the Atlantic seaboard, 





via San Franciscoand the Isthmus, at a rate well un- 


der $12 per ton, or about 30 cents per bushel. Then 
the New Yorker will be introduced to the luxury of 





a real potato grown in America. Landed in New 
York at 8o cents per bushel, at such transportation 
rate, the Nevada grower will get $20 per ton or 50 
cents per bushel for his marketable crop, f. 0. b. 
the cars. In this connection it happens that Nevada 
will then be closer of access to New York with real 


potatoes than any other section of America growing 
the like superior quality. 

At the present time, under fair cultivation, the 
Nevada grower harvests 6 tons, or 200 bushels, of 
marketable potatoes to the acre. This returns him 
f. o. b. the cars for shipment, one year with another, 
50 cents per bushel, or $17 per ton; Stoo per acre. 
More skillful potato culturists grow to tons to the 
acre, 330 bushels, realizing normally $170 per acre 
for the crop. A few specialists grow as high as 15 
tons, or 500 bushels per acre, with corresponding 
large returns. I have purposely quoted what many 
will consider a low average price here to the grower. 
On the basis of the last three years the grower’s 
returns will average in excess of $20 per ton—sales 


last spring running as high as $30 and $40 per ton. 





Valuable Nevada lands, formerly given to stock-raising, are being divided into holdings for potato-growers 



























It can thus be seen what potato-growi means in 
the way of profit and that the rewards are in pro 


portion to the skill of the culturist. 








There are two things coming in 
potato handling and growing. One will be the 
proper sizing of potatoes for the market. Now, 
large 


SY? 


small and medium, other than very small 
culls, go promiscuously into the bag. Potatoes 


should be screened to three marketable sizes: 





large for mashed potatoes and Saratoga ¢ 
I 

medium for boiling and baki 

for boiling and baking, excluding as culls all pota 


ng, and medium small 


toes under two ounces. 


The second thing coming is scientific potato- 





growing. Some of our farmers have made consid 


the 


erable progress in this respect but they are at 
threshold of the possibilities in this line. We are 
accustomed to speak disparagingly of the so-called 
“worn-out” soils of Europe, which have been tilled 
hundreds of years. But on those “‘worn-out”’ soils 
harvests of potatoes are grown whi h ought to make 
the American farmer ashamed of himself. The 


banner yield so far in Nevada is 20 tons, 660 bushels, 


40,000 Ibs., to the acre, and this yield will rank well 
with any other grown by a farmer in the United 
States. But it would not excite passing comment 
in Germany. We look upon Scotland as not par 
ticularly favorable to agriculture, yet the world’s 
record of potato-growing occurs year after year on 
the lands of the Earl of Rosebery. Recently his 
field crop of potatoes averaged 123,200 Ibs. to the 
acre, with 105,280 lbs. of marketable size. While 
the Scotch earl is considered something of a wizard 
in potato-growing, his methods are known and 
their application by any grower in this country will 
be worth while, to say the least. 

Concluding this, let me advise the reader to keep 
his eye on Nevada the next few years as a potato- 
growing state—or better still, get some good Nevada 
land and become a potato-grower. And in this con 
nection let me say that the agricultural future of 
Nevada is not restricted to potato-growing. We 
are coming on in an agricultural way, with about 
800,000 acres of land under actual cultivation, and 
many thousand acres added each succeeding year. 
The homeseeker who gets in now, before 1915, will 
be an opportunist. The state maintains a Bureau 
of Industry, Agriculture and Irrigation, at Carson 
City, supplying information to homeseekers on 





request. 























Wheat is one of the banner products of the great Rogue river region 








Rogue River Valley, Southern Oregon 


By JoHN Scotr MILLs 


IRECTLY tributary to the city of Medford 

I is one of the great fruit-producing sections of 
the continent. Its horticultural products have 
brought renown to Oregon and wealth to the pro- 
ducers. Orchard-planting, as time is counted, is 
comparatively new. Some trees were planted years 
ago, but the 
recent origin. 
The ‘‘Apple King of the World” was the title 
bestowed on a Rogue river orchardist for his showing 
at the Spokane National Apple Show in 1909. A 
carload of Spitzenbergs won the 
grand sweepstakes prize in compe- 
tition with fruit from all over the 
nation. This was $1000 in gold coin. 
The Spitzenberg and Newtown 
are the principal varieties of apples 
grown in this valley. Yet all the 
other standard apples, such as 
Jonathan, Winesap, Grimes 
Golden, Ortley, Arkansas Black 
Jeauty, grow to per- 


commercial orchards are of more 


and Rome 
fection here. 
Pears are another product of the 
Medford district worth more than 
passing mention. Think of ship- 
ping 40 cars of pears from a 48-acre 
orchard—-$40,o0o0 for the crop! 
The Winter Nellis pear record of 
the world is held by the Snowy Butte 
orchard at Central Point, four miles from Medford. 
Sixteen and one-half acres of 19-year-old Winter 
Nellis pears yielded the record average of 435 boxes 
to the acre, which sold f. o. b. orchard at $2.12 a box, 
or $900 an acre. The fruit marketed in 
Londonand New York. A seven-and-one-half acre 


was 


Bartlett pear orchard is another record-breaker 
for yield and price. Its owner shipped 12 cars of 
pears which netted him $9335 10, or nearly $1250 
per acre. 








Pears are prize-winners in the model 
and modern orchards for which 
Mediord is already famous 


Peaches, plums and prunes are grown in the 
valley. Peach fillers are planted in the pear or- 
chards. This means the removal of the tree when 
the pear trees come into bearing, the pear being 
more profitable than the peach. While the latter 
is of good flavor and size, its keeping quality is 
limited. Tt must be marketed within a certain time. 
The pears are good keepers, and their marketing 
does not of necessity have to be done until such time 
as may be convenient. 

Cherries grown here maintain the excellence of the 
reputation of the district for its 
splendid products. Berries of un- 
usual size and flavor are early on 
the market and supplant the earlier 
product of California. The black- 
berry, raspberry, loganberry, 
gooseberry and currant bushes of 
the valley are all revenue-producers. 


GENERAL FARM PRODUCTS 


In the early period of its settle- 
ment the land was planted to grain 
and hay. With the planting of 
orchards and the demonstration of 
the fact that fruit of superior qual- 
ity could be grown, less attention 
was given general farm products. 
Fruit trees were set out,and even the 
inter-crops omitted, until with the 
growth of the cities and the increase in rural popula- 
tion the people became aware of the fact that they 
were not growing the cereals, hay and vegetables 
needed for home consumption. Dairy and poultry 
products were imported. This situation led to plant- 
ings along other lines. Experiments proved that 
every variety of vegetable could be grown in surpris- 
ingly large quantities. Potatoes yield five tons to 
the acre, onions give larger returns, and tomatoes 
run as high as fifteen to twenty tons and over. 
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FARMERS SELL DIRECT 
The Medford district is now raising its own 
garden-truck. One of new methods of dis- 
posal is the public market, opened in May of this 
year. The grower brings his fruits, vegetables, 


dairy and poultry products on regularly advertised 
days, and the housewife makes her own selection 























Homes like these reward the industry of 
fruit-growers in the Medford district 

‘from a variety that is unsurpassed. The stalls are 
leased for a small consideration, the grower or some 
member of his family does the selling, and sales are 
made for cash. This enables the orchardist and 
the gardener and farmer to pay cash for the staples 
needed in the home, for the clothing and other 
requirements. What little opposition there was at 
the beginning toward the market, on the part of 
The dial on the cash 
The men who 


merchants, has disappeared. 
register records better transactions. 
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till the land now have a regular weekly income, 


instead of having to “wait until they thresh.” 


PUTTING WATER ON THE LAND 

There was a time in the history of the cultivation 
of this valley when there was no application of 
The annual precipitation averages 28 
crops, but there is a 
growing season when there is little if 
Additional increased produc tion. 
To provide this, irrigation systems have been es- 


moisture. 
inches. This insures many 
any rain. 
moisture means 
tablished. Operations are well advanced on a 


series of canals and laterals which will irrigate 
t 


This is a gravity system. It covers 


Storage 


5 5,00¢ > acres. 
the land directly tributary to Medford. 
reservoirs will permit supplies to adjacent territory, 
and pumping plants along the river will add to the 
system until every acre of cultivable land in the 
I 


Rogue river valley which will be benefited by irriga- 


tion can have the amount of water needed. 


WATER POWER AVAILABLE 


The Rogue river is a power stream from its 
source in the mountains until it loses its identity in 
the Pacific. Confluents of the Rogue are also 
streams. At Gold Hill | 


other places 
electricity is generated, but on a scale so small as to 


power and 
be almost negligible when the available power is 
considered. Not that the valley towns are not well 
illumined. Medford, Jacksonville, Central Point, 
Ashland and other Jackson-county municipalities 
are well lighted and this is particularly true of Med- 
ford, along whose principal thoroughfares cluster 
lights and electric signs that turn night into day. 
The harnessing of this water power must soon come 
about. Jackson county will eventually be one of the 
manufacturing centers of the Northwest. 


VAST MINERAL DEPOSITS 


Jackson county is also rich in mineral resources. 
Millions of dollars have been taken from its placers, 
and there are many quartz locations. Gold, silver, 
copper, lead, and other metals are 
Gold-bearing quartz indications cover a large area. 
The development of this industry is in its infancy. 
Even the placer ground is largely unworked, opera- 


zinc found. 


tions having been confined to the lower-lying de- 
posits. Coal is traced on the surface for nearly one 
hundred California Coal- 
mining operations are being conducted a few miles 
from Medford. A good quality is being taken out 
and it is used in the home market. Granite, sand- 
stone and other building rock are plentiful. 


miles from the line. 


GREAT FORESTS CONTIGUOUS 


There are twenty billion and more feet of lumber 
directly tributary to Medford. A railroad has been 
built into the timbered section and the line is to be 
extended through it. There are sugar and yellow 
pine, fir, cedar and other forest growths. This great 
body of timber is in a virgin state. When mills are 
in operation another valuable industry will be 
operative to the Medford district. 
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Corn by the mile is raised for the live-stock of the great Rogue River valley in southern Oregon 




















Pear orchards are things of substantial beauty around Medford, but apples are steady rivals for first place 











Two hundred feet of falling foam at Mill Creek, 
one of the many superb scenic 
attractions near Medford 
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ATTRACTIVE TO TOURISTS 


Medford is a starting point to Crater lake and 
other scenic resorts. The Crater lake road is 
bordered by picturesque streams, mountains and 
forests. The lake itself is one of the wonders of 
the continent. It is part of an area set apart as a 
national park. The lake is oval in shape, six miles 
long and four miles wide. The twenty-two miles 
g from 


5 


of shore line are sheer precipices, towerin 
1000 to 2000 feet above the surface of the water. 


Adjacent peaks tower to a height of gooo feet. The 





lake surface is 6239 feet above sea level, and the 
water has a depth of 2000 feet. All of the peaks 
nearby are snow-covered at all seasons. 

The Oregon Caves, located in Josephine county, 
are easily reached from Medford. They have 
never been fully explored, but are known to extend 
many miles under the mountains, having openings 
in both Oregon and California. 

The streams of the valley are abundantly stocked 
with native mountain trout, rainbow trout and other 
fish. The Rogue river steelhead (rainbow trout) 
is a gamy fish. It attains a weight of 14 pounds, 
but the average size of those taken with the fly is 
from four to eight pounds. 

Bear, deer, cougars and wildcats are found in the 
mountains. Small game, such as wild geese, ducks, 
grouse, Chinese pheasants, quail, snipe and squirrels, 
abounds in the valley. 


ABUNDANCE OF INDUCEMENTS 


The Medford district offers many inducements to 
the homeseeker, the capitalist and the pleasure- 
seeker. It is a land of plenty. The products have 
been but briefly outlined in the foregoing article. It 
would take volumes to tell what the Medford district 
has in the way of developed resources, and countless 
pages to set forth its undeveloped and wonderful 
possibilities. Living here is a delight at all times. 
The climate is one of the attractions, and healthful- 
ness is another. There are no epidemics, and none 
of the discomforts experienced in localities where 
severe weather is encountered. To any reader of 
SuNsET who is interested in this vale of plenty, let 
me suggest that he or she write to the secretary of 
the Commercial Club at Medford, outlining what it 
is desired to know. The organization has bulletins 
telling of products, of hunting, fishing, camping, 
and beautifully illustrated literature generally 
descriptive of the section. It is well worth reading 
and may be helpful to those who are looking for a 
home in a land so favored in every respect. 


MEDFORD, THE CITY 


Medford is on the main line of the Southern 
Pacific, 329 miles south of Portland, and 434 miles 
from San Francisco. Through and local trains 
give good service. The city is well built. It has 
miles of paved streets, splendid business blocks, 
charming homes, good schools, churches, water and 
every requirement of an up-to-date city. It has a 
present population of about 10,000 and is destined 
to grow rapidly. It is a natural site for a large city. 

































ORMERLY cities grew like Topsy. Nowadays 
Fk they are educated, have their tendencies curbed 
or cakes, and are given a physical program 
intended to see them at least to maturity. Indeed, 

this latter century, foresight in civic planning is 


taken as a good indication of a com1 nunity’s liveness. 








Texas, is right 


1 by this standard, Houston, 





e front rank. 
Houston sees big things ahead for itself, and 
vants to be prepared. As the big things are coming 


ight now, it has no time to lose—and it is losin 





none. 

Houston has sent a special commissioner to 
Europe to make a study of foreign methods of city 
nning and beautification. Frank Putnam is the 
nmissioner. After he has picked out the best in 
the work of the followers of Haussmann, he will lay 








the result before the commission that governs the 
city. 

It has been predicted that Houston will be a 
second Chicago. It is not unlikely to be, externally, 
a second Paris. 

Last year Texas shipped out $425,000,000 worth 
of raw products. That explains why the sky-scraper 
has displaced the adobe. Houston, for instance, 
manufactures everything from a locomotive to a 
lead pencil and has an aggregate wholesale trade of 
$130,000,000 yearly. Its bank clearings were 
$1,340,403,095 last year. And the city’s growth on 
the domestic side has kept pace with Texas’ advance. 
Houston has 17,115 school children and there are 
102 churches in the city. 


Coincident with the announcement by the Panama 
Commission that the Canal will be eae ne October 
15, tgt3, and that commercial traffic will begin 
December 1, 1914, comes fresh activity on the part 
of some of the foreign nations which will share in the 
Canal’s benefits. 

With an eye to stimulated trade, five South 
American republics are now spending $225,000,000 


on railroad and waterway development, according 





to the Pan-American Union. Chile, Peru and 
Bolivia are opening up their hinterlands at a cost of 
$50,000,000, and at Valparaiso, Chile is spending 





$15,000,000 on harbor improve ments. Guayaquil, 
another West Coast port, is to be made sanitary at a 
large expense. 

On the Atlantic sidé, Argentina is patting 
$30,000,000 into the i improveme nt of Buenos Ayres 
hacdoes: and Uruguay is investing as much at Monte- 
video. Brazil is putting every port on her 3000- 
ile coast-line into first-class condition, and is 


i 





besides spending approximately 
railways into the interior. 


00,000,000 On 
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The leading European governments are making 
a systematic study of conditions in the markets 
which will be affected by the Canal. Australia and 
New Zealand plan a canal steamship line, while in 
Asia Japanese interests are preparing for the exten- 
sion of three steamship lines, and a Chinese company 
is building new ships for a fourth. 


Twenty million dollars of public and private funds 
has been pledged for the improvement of Seattle’s 
harbor within the next five years. The distribution, 
according to a table prepared by the Port Com- 
mission of Seattle, will be as follows: 





Agency Location of Improvement 
U. S. Government....Lake Washington Canal.. 
SORA ER s nie\a'ea)si0< 6/4:4)0</ae iF ake Washington Ca 
County.. ake Washin = Canal. 
County -..Duw: imish Waterway....... 
Assessment District... Duwamish W te EWA. ces <.c:c 
COUN Sc cdiere classi Renton Waterway........... 





Assessment District... 
Assessment District. 
Port District ........ ‘ ree 
Port District. .......-. Sast Waterway Dock...... 

Port District... Central W; F. Dock: .. 5... 
Port District. .Fvarbor Island (1).....<....... 
Port District. . steerer Belen (4). <i. .0 «cin 
City -Harrison St. Dock....... 


Renton Waterw: 
mmamish Ri 



















COME a: cise svew cist kr Duwamish Dock............ 
Port District... ..... Salmon Bay ...... 520.0000 
Port Distt... ........ Lake Washing ton Ferry 
Terminal Company...Harbor Island..... . yaa a 
Ott TRIE ic sineeas Deferred Projects, 
Sn CANAL, o:<..4 24 3.5 eaee 15750,000 
U.S. Government....Duwamish Wat 
MENG Nec aie in ninh a ernie sy oeraie 225,000 
Local agencies, public 
and private..... .- Bridges, subways, docks..... 2,250,000 
$20,000,000 


New Mexico is rapidly coming to the front in the 
development of the West and the Southwest. The 
cattle range of yesterday is, under scientific cultiva- 
tion, the farming country of today: for five years 
20,000 acres have been taken up annually by home- 
steaders. New Mexico still has, however, 40,000,000 
acres of public domain. New Mexico is larger than 
Italy. While its population grew sixty-seven per 
cent between 1900 and 1g1!o, its farm values and 
cultivated acreage increased almost 500 per cent. 
No other state has so large a percentage of residents 
owning their homes free of mortgage. 

The increase of irrigation enterprises is one of the 
most notable features of this region’s growth.  Pri- 
vate pumping plants, artesian wells and ditch systems 
are watering thousands of acres today, and the 
Elephant Buttes project of the government is one 
of the largest in the world. Further development in 
this direction is inevitable: 500,000 horsepower 
which might be developed from waterfalls and 
streams is going to waste and there are 2,000,000 
acres ready for irrigation water as soon as it is 
diverted from its present channels or stored for use. 
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progress, making pleasant 
providing comforts undream 
Compare the « 
s-em years back with the 
lines in southern C 








» note that de 





hievement, mately 55,000 and that of the county 110,000. That 








of modern was only 19 years ago. Two years later (1895 17 

ys are still miles more had been added to the “Trolley Trail” 

lissions, yamadas and old casas pre- connecting the city with Santa Monica (271 miles 

tions of the ‘‘days of the dons” in all), and the population had jumped to almost 

broad acres of those days are go,0oo in the city and 150,000 in the county. Today 

subdivider has arrived. The great the mileage of the Pacific Electric Railway in south 

ra os have disappeared and in their stead stand ern California is approximately 1 n na 

















A hustling town—Van Nuys ten months later. The transformation was wrought by the Pacifie Electric 
590 Railway, which has a thousand miles of tracks linking Los Angeles with the suburbs 
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radius of 50 miles of Los Angeles; traversed by 
almost 6000 trains per day under schedule and 
ulfording accommodation to approximately 400,000 
residents of the city and to over 1,000,000 in the 
territory tributary thereto. Since the laying of the 
first rails for electric traffic, the great valleys of the 
San Gabriel, Cahuenga and San Fernando, and the 
fertile lands of the Covina, Glendora, Whittier, 
Olinda and Palos Verdes have been brought close 
to city markets by quick transportation, and settle- 
ment has been rapid. The effect of the coming of 
the electric rails to the undeveloped valleys is con- 
clusively shown in the photos of the Van Nuys 
country, the lapse of time between the two pictures 


Transformation and the Trolley 
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the homeseeker are greater and better in every way 
than they were a few years ago; and the reasons why 
investment is advisable are doubly more numerous 
than at any time in the history of the West. It 
takes in many instances more capital than formerly, 
but the benefits to be derived are also greater. 
To what height of population, products and in- 
dustry in the American commonwealths 
southern California may rise no one now living can 
say, but judging from past performance in the small 
space of years, the record of development has only 
been begun; only the initial entries made. No field 
in the world offers greater inducements to the settler 
and investor; no climate found on the globe is so 


scale of 























A trolley party beneath the historic campanile of Mission San Gabriel, 


being only ten months. The beaches have also 
kept pace with the growth of the inland territory. 
Where a few years ago naught was to be seen but 
stretches of sand with an occasional fisherman’s 
shack, now have arisen amusement cities second to 
none on the continent. The bays and harbors of 
today, with their shipping from all ports of the 
world close-reefed to their many great wharves, were 
a few years back mere indentations in the mainland. 

Notwithstanding the fact that settlement has been 
rapid in southern California, more so perhaps than 
in any other section of the United States in a similar 
period of time, the lands open to séttlement and for 
barter are so vast the price has not exceeded reason 
in any section, and the opportunities of today for 
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equable and alluring to the seeker for pleasure, com- 
fort or health, and in no locality of earth have prep- 
arations been made by railways such as_ those 
offered by the greatest of the world’s electric lines, 
the Pacific Electric Railway, to see and know the 
most beautiful portion of earth’s crust in so brief a 
time and at so small an expense. Personally-con- 
ducted trolley trips to the points of greatest interest 
surrounding Los Angeles are the down-to-the- 
minute method of convincing the most skeptical of 
the country’s worth and beauty. We believe it to 
be the only spot worth while between the garden of 
Eden and Paradise. ‘Thousands have come to the 
Southland in days past; millions are yet to come; 
eventually you will; why delay? 
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If there is any part of the civilized world that 
does not know something of Tucson’s climate, it has 


yet to be heard from. But the climate is more than 


a trade-mark: it is a thing to reckon with, whether 
considering the residential side of the city, the com 
mercial, the industrial or the agricultural. Or the 
tourist phase. 
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annex was erected in 1909 at a cost of half a million 
dollars, The sons, as thoroughly at home in public 
service as the founder of the family, were associated 
in the business venture. Three of them remained with 
the father. Two turned towards the Southland but 
got no farther than Grants Pass, where they soon made 
the Hotel Josephine as popular as the parent hotel in 
Portland. 

To the traveling public the Hotel Imperial of Port- 
land is not a mere stopping place. It is ‘‘home.” 
The splendid building in the very heart of the business 
district, less than five minutes’ walk from the theaters, 
shopping center, postoftice and public buildings, is a 
big hospitable home in its fullest sense. The Imperial 
has catered not so much to the wants but to the actual 
comfort of its guests and so satisfactorily that the wants 
of those who stop within its doors are nil. One feels 
upon entering the spacious lobby that atmosphere of 
hominess, of genuine welcome that has made the Im- 
perial grow. It is big and free and settles down over 
one like a comfortable garment. The ladies’ parlors; 
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garish in ornamentation, 
correct in service, complete 
in tasteful equipment, is the 


rendezvous of those who 
appreciate and enjoy ‘good 
eating.’’ Imperial chefs 
know the art of imperial 
cookery. 


There are 300 rooms inthe 
Imperial, a hundred and 
seventy-fivewith bath. The 
rates are a surprise, for the 
very best in hotel service 
is provided at the price of 
moderate service in others, 
You, who contemplate a 
stay in Portland, whether 
brief or prolonged, had best 
make a note of the address now: The Hotel Imperial, 
Seventh between Washingten and Stark, Portland, 
Oregon, 
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The evolution of electrical science in the past 
few years has been startling in its rapidity. In 
no other field, perhaps, has this been more 
noticeable than in the magnifying of sound, 
and the different useful and helpful purposes 
to which improvements along this line have 
been applied. Electricity in general is making 
so many improvements and benefitting man- 
kind in so many ways, that there appears to be 
no limit to its possibilities. But in its capacity 
for transmitting sound this seems to be par- 





ticularly true. 

Nothing in the nature of telephony has been 
produced which is more interesting or more 
efficient in its way than the Acousticon, for in 
talking to a person at a distance with this in- 

, strument there is no need to speak into the 
transmitter, it gathering the sound from the air 
for itself; for that matter it is not necessary to 
place the receiver to the ear to hear a conversa- 
tion—except at great distances—as the voice 
is magnified in receiving, as well as at the other 
end. 

The speaker may stand twenty feet from the 
transmitter, speak in his natural voice, and be 
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distinctiy and clearly heard over the wire at 
practically any distance. 

Not long ago an experiment was made with 
the Acousticon at the Capitol at Washington, 
with a view of installing it in the new Capitol 
building, so that any member of the House or 
Senate may hear, while in his office, all that is 
going on in the House or Senate. Speeches 
made on the floor of the legislative chambers 
were distinctly heard at a distance from the 
building, and by the attachment of a small 
horn to the receiving end every one in the room 
heard distinctly all the proceedings. 

It is not beyond the bounds of possibility that 
Dr. Parkhurst, from his magnificent church on 
Madison Avenue, New York—which has an 
Acousticon equipment—may ere long preach 
to an audience of 100,000 people scattered from 
Maine to California. 

The ‘‘shut-ins,”’ that host of unfortunates 
perpetually confined within doors by invalid- 
ism, could enjoy opera, concert, lecture, ser- 
mon, or play, no matter where taking place. 


This brings to mind one, if not the greatest, 
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advantage which this particular invention pos- 
sesses: which is that of enabling the deaf to 
hear. 

Many hundred of churches, theatres, and 
public halls have been equipped with the 
Acousticon for the benefit of auditors who are 
hard of hearing. And by its use a deaf person 
sitting in the extreme rear can hear quite as 
well and distinctly as those not so afflicted. 

The success of the Acousticon in making the 
deaf hear messages sent over the wire, inspired 
the inventor to extend the idea and apply it to 
personal use. The result of his endeavors was 
the production of a portable Acousticon—one 
which can be worn without inconvenience, and 
so constructed as to be far less noticeable than 
any of the usual ear-trumpets, speaking-tubes, 
etc., yet very much more effectual. 

It not only amplifies or magnifies sound 
400 per cent., but it clarifies and accentuates 
the articulation, making it clear and distinct. 

It is composed of a transmitter, or ‘‘gatherer 
of sound,” a small disc which can be made of 
any color to suit the costume; a neat receiver, 
small and light in weight, held against the ear 
by a small headpiece which can be concealed by 
the hair; and a tiny battery which is easily 
carried in the pocket and is therefore quite 
out of sight. 

It will be seen that the method of wearing 
this Acousticon leaves both hands free, as the 
little frame holds the earpiece to the ear. 

By the use of this portable Acousticon it 
is said that, with the exception of the very few 
who have lost entirely the sensitiveness of the 
auditory nerve, every one is not only enabled 
to hear perfectly, but, by its constant use, the 
stimulated action on the working parts of the 
ear, in some instances, restores their natural 
functions. 

Heretofore the Acousticon has been fitted to 
the weakness of the individual ear by a per- 
sonal application, after the manner that glasses 
are fitted to suit the requirements of the in- 
dividual eye. 

Now, however, the addition of perhaps the 
most remarkable of all improvements, a Sound 
Regulator, will bring great relief and conveni- 
ence to the hard of hearing, for the problem of 
fitting the ear has been solved so that it will not 
be necessary for those desiring an instrument 
of this character, to make long, expensive 
journeys to secure the most perfect results. 

Conditions of the ears vary with weather, 
health, voices of speakers, and environments, 
so that while the fitting was perfect under the 
old system, the strength of the Acousticon 
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could not be altered to meet changing condi- 
tions. 

If a person with a soft voice spoke to you at 
an ordinary distance you would hear perfectly, 
but a harsh, penetrating voice speaking at the 
same distance would be disagreeably loud and 
discordant, perhaps unintelligible. 

The voices of public speakers, actors, and 
others vary, while the location in a church or 
theatre makes it desirable to be able to adjust 
the Acousticon instantly to secure at all times 
the most satisfactory results. 

This Sound Regulator now permits you, by 
the simple movement of a tiny lever from one 
button to another, to regulate the sound to six 
different strengths, from the loudest to the 
softest. 

If you are carrying on a personal conversa- 
tion the mildest strength will be sufficient— 
if you are listening to a general conversation 
in a room-full, however, you can instantly 
regulate the strength so as to hear distinctly all 
that is said. 

If you go to a Lecture or Theatre, you can 
quickly adjust the Acousticon to your exact 
requirements. The voices of actors are never 
the same; and if one sounds too loud and an- 
other too soft, you can instantly change the 
instrument to suit those voices. 

The same way, but perhaps more so, at the 
Opera; singing voices vary greatly in their 
power and penetration, and here again you can 
change to suit your pleasure and comfort. 

So many people suffer from deafness, to 
whom news of this possible relief may be a 
matter of great interest, that we suggest their 
writing to Mr. K. M. Turner, President of 
General Acoustic Company, 1265 Broadway, 
New York City, mentioning that they have 
read this in Sunset MacGaztne. He will be 
glad, under these conditions, to send full 
particulars. 

Though the makers of the Acousticon can 
hardly afford to put the instrument out on a 
charitable basis, they express themselves as 
willing and anxious to demonstrate its effi 
ciency by permitting every one to thoroughly 
test it in every way before it is considered as 
purchased. They take the ground that a dis 
satisfied purchaser. can do far more harm than 
many times the profit on an instrument. 

This request would seem to prove that they 
must have thorough faith in its merit and its 
unfailing efficiency. And so long as_ they 
pursue this policy they will doubtless enjoy the 
confidence of the public, especially those who 
become their patrons. 





